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ESKIMO CARVED IVORIES FROM 
NORTHERN LABRADOR 

Five Eskimo ivory carvings have come into my 
hands within the last four years through contact 
with Montagnais-Naskapi and Algonquin Indians 
whose wanderings have led them to the northern 
coasts of the Labrador peninsula. They represent 
something of a new problem in the art history of 
the polar regions, in view of the fact that no other 
specimens quite like them seem to exist in the 
Eskimo collections of other museums. Coming 
from the northern Labrador coasts they seem to 
stand out either as a local development in the 
historical growth of Eskimo art or as the exclusive 
property of a division of the race which has long had 
the style among its properties though unobserved by 
students of the Eskimo. Changes in the scope 
and character of Eskimo art seem to have occurred 
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in several regions, as pointed out by Jenness and 
Wissler, and even under the influence of Indian 
proximity (Boas), while the vitality of the esthetic 
urge and its development after contact with 
Europeans have been emphasized recently by 
Jenness in reference to the branches of the race in 
Alaska, Hudson bay, and northern Greenland. 1 

The first of these carvings (fig. 124) was brought 
out by Francois Vallee, a half-blood Naskapi of 
Seven Islands, south coast of the Labrador penin¬ 
sula, who obtained it by trade in 192.3 from the 
Ungava (Chimo) district, north Labrador. The 
second (fig. 1x5) was obtained in 19x5 from another 
trader at Seven Islands, w T ho had secured it by 
trade at Esquimaux point on the same coast. 
Finally, in 19x7, from the wife of an Algonquin 
hunter, Joseph Otcig of the River Desert band, 
the three carved tusks (fig. 1x6) were bought, 
the northeast coast of Hudson bay being given as 
their source. 

All of the carvings represent a fairly distinct 
type of art, while their workmanship is so similar 
that little doubt exists of their being part of a 
fairly uniform culture area extending across the 
north Labrador coast. They are all carved out of 
entire walrus tusks, with metal tools, as is shown 

1 D. Jenness, Eskimo Art, Geographical Review, vol. xn, no. z, 
i9Zi. 
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by file marks and drill holes. The animal figures 
represented are: 

Fig. 12.4 (Ungava), walrus, seal, polar bear, 
sea-bird. 

Fig. ^5 (Ungava), narwhal, white 
whale, killer-whale. 

Fig. 12.6 (Richmond Gulf district), 

a, domino, hunter shooting polar bear 
with gun, sea-bird, polar bear, salmon; 

b , narwhal, seal, walrus, salmon, polar 
bear, small mammal; c, narwhal, white 
whale, whale (?), seal, seal, salmon. 

The peculiarity of the objects rests 
in the fact that they are all group carv¬ 
ings, the single animals not being cut 
apart as units. In this characteristic 
the sculptures stand apart from the 
usual animal carvings produced by Eski¬ 
mo artists over a wide area, and even 
by the natives (Chukchee) of north¬ 
eastern Siberia. It might be thought 
that these carvings in block 
were not intended by their ere- Fig. 114.— Carved 
ators to form groups, but that walrus-tusk, Ungava 
1 , . f r 1 • Eskimo. length, of 

they were obtained from their j n . (13/5088) 

makers before they had cut 

them apart. As free figures in sculpture they would 

correspond with the work from these regions 
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generally regarded as typical 
in treatment. This is scarcely 
probable, owing to the fact 
that there are five of them from 
different sources, all in the 
same form, and especially that 
one of them (fig. 1x5) came 
through with the advice that 
the grouped killer-whale, nar¬ 
whal, and white whale (beluga) 
represented the trio of hunters 
and victim—the white whale 
with its enemies which attack 
it from beneath (the killer- 
whale) and from above (the 
narwhal). The tusks are evi¬ 
dently complete units of artis¬ 
tic expression. One of the 
notable features to be observed 
is the frequency of the dot 
ornamentation appearing on 
seven of the animal figures and 
on the domino figure at the 
base of fig. 1x6, a. In de¬ 
scribing the first of these carv¬ 
ings in a brief paper 2 1 sug- 

Fig. 12.5. —Carved tusk 

representing a narwhal, a 2 Central Eskimo and Indian 
white whale, and a killer- Dot Ornamentation, Indian Notes, 
whale, Length, 8f in. vo1 - n > no - 3 > W* 

(14/3061) [ 3I i] 





Fig. iz6. —Carved tusks from the northeast coast of Hudson hay. 
Length of a, 14.5 in. (15/3019-zi) 
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gested relationship between Eskimo and northern 
Indian art, since the dot motive was encountered 
in some profusion on bonework in particular 
among the Indians of Labrador peninsula. The 
ivory sculptures now described emphasize the 
point, since the proportion of dots in ornamenta¬ 
tion is relatively high. The dotting occurs on 
all the narwhal figures, of which there are three 
in the collection, on one of the varieties of seal, 
of which there are tw r o, and on the bird figures, of 
which there are two. Except for the domino 
figure previously referred to the dotting is absent 
from all the other representations. It would 
appear from this that the dottings are associated 
with body-markings on certain animals. Yet 
there always remains the possibility that the dots 
in central Eskimo art were primarily imitations of 
the dot markings on dominos which in recent times 
have become familiar objects among the Eskimo. 
The question, however, cannot be settled until an 
abundance of specimens and first-hand information 
are available. The occurrence of similarly disposed 
dot ornaments on other animal figures in Eskimo 
art from many regions, the same being true of north¬ 
eastern Siberia, and even occasionally in upper Pale¬ 
olithic carvings, lends to the dotting process a com¬ 
plexion of antiquity that is worth consideration. 

Frank G. Speck 

UmJ 
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SHAMAN’S CACHE FROM SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

An interesting cache of steatite tubes, with 
which also was a more or less crescentic steatite 
slab, has recently been acquired by the Museum. 

In February, 1917, a washout occurred on the 
side of a road that traverses the farm of Rex 



-The cache of steatite tubes 


Detrick in the Incopah range of the San Jacinto 
mountains, at an elevation of approximately 4000 
feet and about three miles southwest of Julian, 
San Diego county, California. In the area ex¬ 
posed by the washout, and between four and five 
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feet below the original surface of the ground, 
were found the twenty-one tubes, all resting in a 
horizontal position, and the slab. 

A few months later some of the tubes were 
replaced in the position in which originally 
found and a photograph of them (fig. ii.y') made 
by Mr. Edward H. Davis, a collaborator of the 
Museum. 

Ten of the tubes are quite plain; they are of 
gray steatite, and although smoothly finished, 
are not polished. The six shown in fig. iz8, 
which are characteristic, range from 4! in. to 
6 in. in length and from if in. to i-| in. in maximum 
diameter. The perforations vary from yf in. to 
xf in. in diameter, and are round and smooth 
throughout, except that several of the openings 
are oval, appearing as if irregularly reamed. 

Fig. 12.9 shows the remaining four plain tubes, 
the length of which is 6| in. to 9! in., while the 
slenderest is if in. in diameter and the thickest 
in., and their perforations vary from in. 
to ijf in. The material is the same gray steatite 
as all the others, with the exception of the largest 
one, which is brown. 

Fig. 130, d, illustrates a tube, 5! in. long, with a 
depression in one side as if made in the process of 
sharpening implements of bone or of other ma¬ 
terials. Specimen e has a single narrow groove 

[ 3 * 9 ] 




that the object had been ornamented with an 
inlay of shell in a manner rather common to 
various artifacts from the islands off the coast of 
California. 
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The tube represented in g of fig. 130 has sixteen 
shallow longitudinal grooves at one end and also 
a deeper encircling groove, but none of these shows 
an y indication of having been inlaid; indeed the 
grooves are too shallow to have borne such orna¬ 
mentation. 

The tube shown in a has a slight groove, three- 
quarters of an inch long, near one end, while that 



Fig. 131.—Gray steatite object with incised ornamentation. 
Length, 9.5 in. (15/3337) 


illustrated in b is provided with a very narrow 
groove that almost encircles the tube near one 
end. A deeper groove surrounds the specimen 
shown in c. 

Fig. 131 illustrates the remaining four tubes 
found in the cache. These are similar in form, 
each having a depression ground at one end which 
varies from three-fourths of an inch to if in. 
[*M] 
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wide. In the depression of two of these, particles 
of asphaltum still adhere, as if they were made 
for the purpose of decoration in the manner 
above mentioned. The longest of these four tubes 
is 7! in. 

The slab of light-gray steatite, referred to, is 9! 
in. long and in shape is rudely crescentic (fig. 132.). 
As shown in the illustration, the two straighter 
edges are decorated with three approximately 
parallel incised lines, while within the third edge, 
which forms a compound curve, is a single irregular 
incised line. Innumerable other lines are scratched 
on the surface of the slab, but in almost too 
haphazard a manner to have been designed for 
ornamentation. The other side of this object is 
also incised, but with only two lines near the 
straight edges and none along the curved side. 

Similar stone tubes have often been found in 
the Diegueno country of southern California, and 
several very much larger than any of those now 
illustrated are in the collections of the Museum. 
Regarding artifacts of this kind, Kroeber 1 says: 

“The shaman, kwasiyai, is said by the Diegueno 
to have been bom as such. . . . Curing was 
effected by sucking blood or the disease object, 
either with the mouth or through a pipe.’’ 

1 Handbook of the Indians of California, Bull. j8, Bur. Atner. 
Ethnol., p. 718. 
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Again (page 72.3): “Pipes, mukwin , were 6 or 8 
inches long, tubular, and either of stone or of 
pottery. The former may be presumed to have 
been used in religion, the latter for every-day 
smoking.’’ 

In speaking of the girls’ ceremony the same 
authority (page 716) says: 

“The Diegueno use the atulku, a large crescentic 
stone, heated and placed between the girl’s legs 
to soften the abdominal tissues and render mother¬ 
hood easy and safe. These stones have been 
spoken of as sacred. No doubt they were. But 
their use was a practical one, in native opinion, 
not symbolical or esoteric.’’ 

From the above it may be deduced that the 
cache described consisted of some of the para¬ 
phernalia of a medicine-man used in healing rites, 
long since hidden away and revealed only by 
chance. 

George G. Heye 

TWO SPECIMENS FROM PORTO RICO 

The Museum recently has acquired from Porto 
Rico two specimens of aboriginal handiwork so 
unusual as to deserve a measure of comment. One 
is a pottery vessel from a cave in the Barrio 
Carbones, township of Camuy, to the west of 
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Arecibo in the northern part of the island. This 
is a region from which very few archeological 
remains have been reported. The second specimen 
is a curiously shaped stone of unknown pro¬ 
venience. 

Pottery-making was a common domestic art 
among the pre-Spanish Borinquenos, but complete 
vessels are rarely found in archeological collec¬ 
tions, because, with a present agricultural popula¬ 
tion of nearly 380 inhabitants to the square mile, 
nearly all the land is in cultivation, and the 
fragile handiwork of the ancient people has been 
broken by plowing. Fewer than fifty vessels, 
complete or restored, are known to the writer, 
and of these not a dozen have been illustrated in 
published reports. 

Porto Rican pottery may be divided into three 
principal wares, distinguished by the clay, finish, 
and, to a lesser extent, by the decorative motives, 
while each ware has definite distribution and 
affinities. The largest group is a brown ware 
made of a coarse and porous clay with a large 
admixture of tempering material such as sand or 
shell. This ware, to which the bowl in fig. 133 
belongs, has a general distribution throughout the 
island. A red-ware group is apparently made 
from the same clays as the brown ware, but has 
been covered with a red slip or has been dyed a 
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Fig. 133. —Effigy bowl, Camuy, Porto Rico. Diameter, 
4.Z5 in. (15/3138) 
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brick red; characteristically, it is found on the 
south coast and at the western end of the island. 
Along the south coast, between Ponce and Maya- 
guez, certain shellheaps yield a buff ware with a 
smooth creamy slip. Finally, on the southern 
part of the western coast one finds a two- or three- 
color painted ware, which is best considered a 
sub-variety of the brown ware. The major divi¬ 
sions of Porto Rican ceramics are then: 

i. Brown ware: found in all parts of the island. 

i. Red ware: found chiefly in the west and 
south. 

3. Buff ware: found chiefly in the south. 

The three wares we have listed are separated 
one from another primarily by color and texture. 
On the same basis a further division may be 
made, because regional or even local styles are 
detectable within each ware. For instance, the 
brown ware of the south coast tends to be thick 
and coarse; the western brown ware is harder and 
thinner, and often it is marked by small crevices 
as if partially tempered with an inflammable 
material, such as bark; the north coast and moun¬ 
tain brown ware is intermediate in thickness and 
often has an uneven surface like the vessel in 
%• I 33 - 

The three major wares of Porto Rico are further 
distinguished from one another by their decorative 
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motives. In general decoration is achieved by 
modeling and incising, rarely by painted designs 
of simple character. Most Porto Rican vessels 
are effigy bowls or jars, to which animal or human 
character is given by a head, arms, legs, or wings 
in relief, while further details may be accentuated 
by incised lines. The vessel in fig. 133 falls in 
this class. At times also pots are decorated 
with incised designs of geometric appearance 
placed in encircling bands. As is the case with 
most New World pottery motives, these patterns 
on careful analysis usually disclose a zoomorphic 
origin. 

The bowl under discussion evidently is an effigy 
of a bird, perhaps a pelican, for a long projecting 
bird-like tail is its most obvious characteristic; 
on either side are incised arcs indicating the wings, 
while opposite the tail is a small head marked by 
a long bill, an eye, and a crest. Flanking the 
head are a pair of arms or legs, which suggest that 
this particular bird either is conventionalized to 
the point where the legs have been displaced from 
their natural position or else that we have some 
monstrous mythological type such as the Moan 
bird of the Maya. 

The bird motive seen on this bowl is not unique, 
for it appears frequently on pottery from the west- 
coast shellheaps and occasionally on south-coast 
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vessels; but it usually occurs not on brown ware, 
as in this instance, but on red ware. In fig. 134 
we give examples of a few of the variations this 
motive underwent in the hands of Porto Rican 
potters. In a a more or less complete if conven¬ 
tionalized figure of the bird is shown, while the 
other specimens illustrate conventionalization to 
simplified forms. The series of modifications in 
reality is much more complex than here suggested, 
for it runs through several types of changes and 
it blends with other animal motives. This is 
only one of several complicated bird motives from 
Porto Rico. 

On the cultural bearing of Porto Rican ceramic 
types we can here say but little. Of the primitive 
Ciboney culture discovered by the Museum in 
Cuba 1 there is little trace in Porto Rico. Buff ware 
from the south coast shows extremely close 
affiliation with ceramic remains from Haiti, 
Jamaica, and Cuba, from which it may be plausibly 
argued that it is the product of the Tainan or 
Arawak group, the first migratory wave from 
South America. Red ware, while in part exhibit¬ 
ing distinctive local decorative motives, on the 
whole shows affinity with the Lesser Antilles. 
We therefore judge that most red ware is of Carib 

1 See M. R. Harrington, Cuba before Columbus, Indian Notes 
and Monographs, New York, 1911, pp. 383-417. 
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Fig. 135.—Problematical stone object from Porto Rico. 
Height, 3.75 in. (15/3137) 
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workmanship or at least reflects Carib influence. 
Brown ware includes the pottery with the strong¬ 
est local flavor and is the most widespread type. 
Stratigraphical examination of a shellheap (Punta 
Ostiones)by the writer in 1916 showed that brown- 
ware fragments appeared in greatest numbers in 
the oldest refuse. Hence we believe that brown 
ware was at first made only by Tainans, but, as 
shown by the incorporation of Carib motives, it 
may have been manufactured by the Carib or by 
their captured Tainan wives. The combination 
of red-ware decoration and brown-ware clay seen 
in fig. 133 is best explained by this hypothesis. 

Porto Rican archeology has produced numerous 
stone objects of unascertained function. Among 
these we may list several definite types, which, 
from their shapes, are fancifully known as “col¬ 
lars,” “elbow stones,” “three-pointed stones,” and 
“masks.” To this list the specimen shown in fig. 
135 is an addition. At first glance it appears to 
be a bird-effigy mortar. However, the curved 
rocking-chair base would make it very difficult 
to perform effectively any operation on the 
curved upper surface; hence it must be regarded as 
ceremonial rather than utilitarian. 

Apart from the curved base this specimen recalls 
the stone stools of southern Central America 
manufactured by Chorotegan and Chibchan tribes 

f33 1 1 
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such as the Orotina and Guetar. It is a well- 
known fact that many thousands of Indian slaves 
from this region were sold in other parts of Latin 
America, principally under the administration of 
Pedrarias Davila, at the period when the Spaniards 
found it necessary to replace the native population 
which they had killed off in the Antilles. Certain 
stools or metates found in Porto Rico are approxi¬ 
mately of Chorotegan type and apparently were 
cut with metal tools, which suggests that they 
might have been manufactured by slaves brought 
over from the mainland. On the other hand, the 
curious object under discussion, in spite of its 
quasi Central American shape, seems to be of 
unadulterated Tainan craftsmanship. 

S. K. Lothrop 

NOTES ON ARIKARA TRIBAL 
ORGANIZATION 

In late historic time the Arikara nation has 
been diminished very much and its ancient 
political, social, military, industrial, and religious 
organization is broken down and only vestiges 
remain. But so far as possible the vestigial units 
of the ancient tribal organization strive to serve 
approximately their ancient functions. 

The Arikara nation formerly comprised twelve 

C33 2 -] 
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villages aggregating a population of several 
thousand persons. During all the centuries of 
the slow and gradual migration of this nation 
from their ancient habitat in the south to their 
ultimate location on the upper Missouri river 
these twelve villages maintained approximately 
the same relative positions in the area occupied at 
any given time by the nation. 

Each village had its own political organization 
and government of its own local affairs, while 
grouped with the others for matters of greater 
concern. Thus the twelve villages were arranged 
into four groups, three villages in each group. 
In each group of three there was one village which 
was the leading village of its group. The village 
chiefs governed in matters of village affairs, the 
chief of the leading village of a group was the 
authority in matters of group action, while there 
was a principal chief of the nation charged with 
affairs of tribal import. The head chief was sup¬ 
ported by a board of four associate chiefs. This 
organization of government under a head chief 
and four associate or assistant chiefs has signifi¬ 
cance not only from political wisdom., but also 
from mystical considerations. Observation of 
the Arikara polity in government and in religious 
activities, in ceremony and ritual, will show the 
prevalence of this numerical combination, a head- 
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ship of one supported by a group of four associates. 
This is manifest so soon as one enters the tribal 
temple and beholds the sacred bundles hanging 
upon the wall back of the altar. Originally there 
were twelve sacred bundles, for each village pos¬ 
sessed one. The sacred bundle of a village was its 
palladium, its sacred ark of the covenant, the 
mystic bond of unity of the village. The sacred 
bundles were in the keeping of custodians, or 
priests of its ritual, whose duty it was to guard the 
safety of these venerable objects, to perfect them¬ 
selves in the rituals pertaining to them, and to 
teach these rituals to those who should become 
their successors in office, and to take the lead in 
the celebration of the religious festivals. The 
priesthood, or custodianship of the sacred bundles, 
was hereditary in certain families. When religious 
festivals were celebrated the keeper of the sacred 
bundle brought it into the sacred lodge, or temple. 
There it was opened upon the altar so that the 
holy objects contained in it were exposed to the 
reverent view of those who assisted by their 
presence and participation in the ceremonies of 
the festival. When a sacred bundle was opened 
on any occasion the people brought offerings and 
gifts which they deposited before the altar. Out 
of these gifts of the people the keepers of the 
sacred bundles took their fees for services and 
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distributed the rest to the poor, the aged, the 
orphans, and the sick and needy. 

It was said above that the dominance of the 
numerical grouping of one and four in all the 
symbolism of the Arikara is manifest so soon as 
one enters the tribal temple. The temple itself, 
and every Arikara dwelling house in old time 
likewise, was a single dome supported upon four 
main posts in the center and a circle of twelve 
shorter posts in an encompassing circle. It will 
be seen that the outer circle of posts in the temple 
is of the same number, twelve, as the number of 
villages federated in the constitution of the tribe 
or nation. And these twelve posts may be re¬ 
garded as four groups, three in each group, in the 
four quarters of the circle of the sacred lodge or 
temple, corresponding to the all-embracing circle 
of the earth. Later it will be shown that in their 
assembly in the temple for any tribal affairs the 
representatives of the twelve villages were grouped 
correspondingly in four groups of three villages 
each in their seating in the lodge circle. 

More obviously the numerical grouping by fours 
with a binding and dominating unit will be seen 
in the group of five large gourd rattles attached 
in a row on the top covering of every sacred 
bundle. These gourds were used in beating time 
for the singing of the hymns and chants of the 
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ritualistic ceremonies, one for the chief priest of 
the occasion and one for each of his associates. 
And the chief priest and his four associates were 
symbolic of the higher powers whom they repre¬ 
sented and whom they served. The Arikara 
considered the court of the higher mysterious 
powers to be one supreme being, God the Al¬ 
mighty, commonly called the Chief Above, to¬ 
gether with his four assistants, his aids, doing 
his will in the four quarters of the earth. These 
four assistants of the Chief Above are the four 
quarters of the universe: namely, the Southeast, 
sacred to the Sunrise and to Vegetation; the South¬ 
west, sacred to the Thunder the giver of the water 
of life, and to animal life on the ground, chief of 
which was the buffalo; the Northwest, sacred to 
the Wind or breath of life, and to birds and all 
life in the air; and the Northeast, sacred to Night 
the restorer, and to Mother Com the mediator 
and dispenser of the gifts of the Chief Above. 

The rituals of all these several sacred bundles 
of the different villages differed in detail but agreed 
in the essentials of form and of doctrine. The 
teachings of the sacred bundles bear on religious 
ideas, ethics and moral conduct, mercy, patience 
and forbearance toward fellowmen, the duty of 
parents to teach and train their children and to 
"set their young feet in the right path." 
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Every sacred bundle contains among its hallowed 
objects a sacred pipe and tobacco, four perfect 
ears of sacred corn, and an ancient bone hoe. 
Every sacred bundle also has attached to it five 
ancient gourd rattles, as mentioned before. Some 
of the objects contained in the sacred bundles 
are the skins of certain species of birds and small 
mammals. Each of these various objects serves 
to call to mind some particular item in the volume 
of doctrine pertaining to the bundle. 

As an example of the nature of the sacred 
bundles of the twelve villages a description of one 
may be given. We may take that of Hukawirat. 
As we first view this venerable relic we see it as 
a bundle hanging upon the wall back of the sod 
altar in the sacred lodge or tribal temple. The 
bundle is about two cubits long, two spans wide, 
and one span thick. The bundle is wrapped in 
dressed buffalo-skin, tied with a thong of the same 
material. The thong is lashed round the bundle 
longitudinally twice at intervals of one-third of 
the width of the bundle, and twice transversely 
at intervals of one-third the length of the bundle, 
thus making four crossings of the thong on each 
side. On the top side we see five large gourd 
rattles attached to the binding of the bundle. 
Under the binding thong, on the outside of the 
bundle, there is inserted a short flat stick one 
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cubit in length and one handbreadth wide, and 
shaped much like a Roman short sword. This 
object is made from some species of wood not 
yet identified, as they say it does not grow in 
the region now occupied by the Arikara, but is 
indigenous to a region formerly at some time 
occupied by the tribe while they still resided in 
the south. There is also attached to the outside 
of the bundle a sheaf of small sticks of peeled 
sandbar willow. These sticks, thirty-four in 
number and each one span in length, are used to 
lay out in a diagram to recite the beginning and 
development of the universe, what might be called 
the Arikara Book of Genesis. 

The buffalo-skin wrapping, the binding thong, 
the object made of “mother-wood,” and the 
sheaf of small sticks of sandbar willow, all are 
dark-brown from the smoke of many incensings 
which have been made during the uncounted 
years of the very long period of time through 
which the bundle has existed. Three braids of 
sweetgrass (Savastana odorata ) and a plant of 
Arikara tobacco (Nicotiana quadrivalvis) are also 
attached to the bundle. 

When the sacred bundle is taken down from the 
wall, laid upon the sod altar and opened, and its 
contents laid out in order, as they are during a 
sacred ceremony, we see the following objects: 
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i. A meat-hook made of a hawk’s talon attached 
to a stick of “mother wood” about one cubit 
in length and of the thickness of one finger. 

x. A scalp attached to a piece of hoof. This is 
said to be a Kiowa scalp taken in battle about 
the year 1830. A braid of buffalo-hair is attached 
to the scalp, and it is fastened to a small round 
piece of hide, probably buffalo-hide. 

3. A sparrowhawk skin with two small shell 
beads set in for eyes. A scalp is attached to the 
hawk-skin. 

4. Four perfect ears of white flint com. 

5. Four white feathers. The species of bird to 
which they belong has not yet been identified; 
they may be of the swan, of the white crane, or 
of the snow goose. 

6. The skin of a small species of hawk. At¬ 
tached to the hawk-skin is a string tied to a small 
pouch of tobacco and a larger pouch of tobacco. 

7. A larger hawk-skin. 

8. One valve of a shell of the freshwater mussel. 
This is a dish to contain the consecrated tobacco 
from which the ceremonial pipe is filled in the 
Mother Com ceremony. 

9. Another small hawk-skin and a small pouch 
of tobacco. 

10. The great sacred pipe. The bowl is made 
of catlinite and has a perforation through which 
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a thong is passed to tie to the stem of the pipe to 
make it secure while passing about during the 
smoke offerings of the ceremonies. The ash- 
wood stem of the pipe is one cubit long. About 
a handbreadth from the mouthpiece of the pipe 
there is fastened a split quill, a piece of a scalp, 
a small shred of a red blanket, and a small shell 
like a snail-shell. The string which secures the 
bowl of the pipe to the stem is a deerskin thong 
on which is strung a copper or brass bead about 
two inches long with a Hudson Bay trade glass 
bead at each end. 

ii. A screech-owl skin wrapped with cord 
twined from the fiber of Apocynum cannabinum. 
A twig of “mother wood” is wrapped with the 
owl-skin because the owl is a forest dweller. 

ii. The skin of a small mammal, apparently 
that of a raccoon. 

13. The dried skin of a ganoid fish, either a 
gar-pike or a small sturgeon. 

14. A mole-skin stuffed with buffalo-hair. 

15. The skin of a species of small owl of the 
woods with a small piece of “mother wood” 
wrapped with it by means of a piece of cord made 
of fibers of Apocynum cannabinum. 

16. The skin of a burrow-owl. Although this 
species of owl lives in the burrows of prairiedogs 
and ground squirrels, it is the belief of the Arikara 
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that its ancestors were tree-dwellers as other 
species of owls are, and that ancestral habits 
have been changed in adaptation to prairie condi¬ 
tions. For this rea>m a piece of “mother wood” 
is wrapped with this skin by means of twine made 
from fiber of Apocynum cannabinum , just as in the 
case of the skins of other species of owls, but in 
this case the cord is dyed red. 

17. The skin of a bird, species unidentified, 
seeming to resemble a kingfisher. 

18. One valve of the shell of a freshwater mussel. 
This was a dish to contain a medicine used in the 
“Consolation ceremony” made for the mourners 
after a death. 

19. The skin of a Swainson’s hawk. 

zo. Another Swainson’s hawk skin with a small 
pouch for tobacco attached. 

zi. Last of all a small packet which is a minia¬ 
ture recapitulation of the complete bundle. This 
miniature bundle contains a perfect ear of white 
flint corn enclosed in the cardiac sac of a deer or 
some such animal. This sac while still moist 
had been drawn over the ear of corn and allowed 
to dry on so that it shrank and fitted closely like 
a glove on a finger, and is transparent so that the 
corn is clearly seen through it. Also there is a 
feather from each species of bird whose skin is 
contained in the complete bundle, a small piece 
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of cord of Apocynum cannabinum fiber, a small twig 
of “mother wood,” a whistle made from a wing- 
bone of an eagle, a bit of down, and a little pouch 
of medicine. 

The use of this miniature bundle was in case of 
the close pursuit of the people by an enemy, or 
in some such emergency, when it was impracticable 
formally to open the complete sacred bundle. 
Then this miniature bundle, as representing the 
complete bundle, was opened. The whistle was 
sounded and some of the medicine from the small 
pouch was blown into the air. It was believed 
that this action caused a haze or fog to form 
which concealed the people so that the enemy 
was unable to follow or to find them. 

The presence of a sacred bundle inspired in the 
people feelings of awe and reverence, but at the 
same time also engendered feelings of joy and 
confidence, hope and well-being, and sentiments 
of good will. On one occasion when a sacred 
bundle lay open before us on the altar the priest 
said, in bringing our minds to a proper attitude 
of contemplation: “We are here in the presence 
of a sacred bundle. All sacred bundles give good 
fortune to those who are privileged to see them, 
if such persons be in the right attitude of mind. 
It is your good fortune to be here and to see this 
bundle opened. And now you must be in that 
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frame of mind which is befitting in the presence 
of this holy thing. It was our ancestors who 
placed all these things in this bundle according 
as they were directed. It was not a thing of their 
own invention, but they were obedient to divine 
instruction. Upon the man to whom it has been 
given to know the ritual there rests a heavy burden. 
He has undertaken a great responsibility. He 
must live blameless, giving no offense to anyone. 
He must be temperate and mild in his speech, 
never speaking harsh or hard words even under 
provocation. Every day he must do right in all 
things, and be always kind and hospitable. He 
must be gentle and forgiving and cherish no ill 
will against anyone even though such one may 
have done him injury.” 

As was said before, the Arikara tribe formerly 
comprised twelve villages. According to the 
consensus of information obtained from several 
persons considered to be well acquainted with the 
history of their tribe I learned that the twelve 
villages in old time were coordinated for all 
public functions in four groups of three villages 
each; that is, in the congregation of the people 
for the Mother Com ceremonies, in council 
meetings, and other tribal gatherings for public 
functions, the people seated themselves in the 
holy lodge in the segments of the circle respec- 
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tively allocated to the several village groups to 
which they belonged. These four groups were 
placed respectively in the four quarters of the 
circle of the holy lodge. In each group of three 
villages there was one village which was counted 
the first or leading village. The chief person in 
that village would be the leader of the group of 
three villages in any public functions. 

The structure of the sacred lodge, likewise of 
the ordinary dwelling lodges, as was said before, 
was circular in ground-plan, with a domed roof 
supported upon four main posts about thirty feet 
high standing in a square, and around outside of 
this square a circle of twelve posts about ten feet 
high. The fireplace was in the center of the lodge, 
which would place it equidistant from each of 
the four main posts. Directly above the fire¬ 
place, in the center of the roof dome, was the wide, 
circular opening which served as skylight and 
ventilator. 

The names of the twelve villages of the Arikara 
nation, and their grouping, were as follow: The 
four leading villages were Awahu, Hukdwirat, 
Tukatuk’, and Tukstanu. The two associate 
villages with Awahu were Hokat’ and Scirihduli. 
Associated with Hukawirat were Warilika and 
Nakarik’. Tukatuk’ was the leading village of 
the group including Tsinina’tak’ and Witauli. 
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Associated under the leading of Tukstanu were 
Nakanusts and Nisap 84 . 

Each one of these village names has significance 
and is related to some incident of the history of 
the village to which it pertains. The name of 
Awahu signifies “Left behind”; Hokat’, “Stake 
at the shore”; Scirihauli, “Coyote fat”; Huka- 
wirat, “East”; Warihka, “Hom-log”; Tukatuk’, 
“Village at foot of the hill”; Tsinina’tak’, 
“Ash woods”; Witauli, “Long-hair people”; 
Tukstanu, “Sod-house village”; Nakanusts, 
“Small cherries”; Nisap st , “Broken arrow.” 

The group of three villages devoted to the south¬ 
east quarter was that led by Awahu; that devoted 
to the southwest quarter was the one led by 
Hukawirat; the group devoted to the northwest 
was that led by Tukatuk’. The fourth group, 
devoted to the northeast, was that led by 
Tukstanu. 

In the congregation of the people for the Mother 
Corn ceremonies the representative women of the 
three villages which from time immemorial are 
allocated to the southeast quarter come in and 
seat themselves in a group just back of the south¬ 
east main post, the chief woman sitting close by 
the post and the others grouped fan-wise from 
that point as a focus. The men of the group 
assemble themselves, back of the women, between 
them and the wall. 
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Likewise the representatives of each of the 
other three groups of villages place themselves 
back of the other three main posts of the quarters 
respectively allocated to their groups. 

In the opening of a sacred bundle for the func¬ 
tion of the ritual of the Mother Corn ceremony 
certain of the sacred objects contained in it are 
assigned for use in the ceremony to the chief 
woman of each of the four groups. Thus to the 
chief woman of the northeast quarter is assigned 
the ear of sacred com, representing the spirit of 
Mother Corn, to whom, as was said before, the 
northeast quarter is dedicated. 

The Arikara nation is the northernmost tribe 
of the Caddoan stock and its tendency of migra¬ 
tion has been, through the coarse of many centu¬ 
ries, northward and northwestward. During 
probably at least the last five or six centuries, the 
way of migration of the Arikara has been upstream 
along the course of the Missouri river, culminat¬ 
ing in the region of the northwest central part 
of what is now North Dakota. Thus their course 
of migration through many centuries has traversed 
the Great Plains from south to north, from the 
region of the Rio Grande to the upper Missouri. 
As the pioneers of agriculture in all the region of 
the Plains they brought the cultivated crops of 
com, beans, squashes, and pumpkins into this 
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region. All these crops were derived from the 
tropical regions of Mexico and Central America 
where, ages before, they had been first brought 
into cultivation and developed from their wild 
forms. These crops, and the methods of their 
cultivation, the Arikara introduced to the ruder 
tribes with which they came in contact in their 
northward movements, thus constituting them¬ 
selves the missionaries of a better human culture 
and civilization. 

In their successive settlements along their 
protracted line of advance, a line long-drawn in 
both time and space, the twelve villages were 
disposed in a certain order with relation to one 
another. The rearmost of the twelve was Awahu, 
and from this fact it was named. The name 
signifies “Left behind.” 

Due to diseases introduced with the advent of 
the white race, and wars fomented in conse¬ 
quence of the disturbances caused by the white 
man’s coming, the Arikara population has 
dwindled pitifully, especially in the last century. 
There is a tradition of the loss of one of the twelve 
villages by secession. It is said that the villagers 
of Witauli once started away on some expedition 
and were thereafter forever lost from all knowledge 
of the tribe. It seems this village must have been 
displeased over some matters of the moment which 
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had been decided against it in the national 
council. However that might be, after its occu¬ 
pants had proceeded several days’ march from the 
vicinity of the home village they decided in 
village council that they would never return, but 
would go on and settle somewhere at a great 
distance from the other villages of their nation, 
cutting themselves off and determining to main¬ 
tain their independence. The information of 
this action on the part of Witauli was brought 
back to the tribe by two young men of the 
seceding village who had chosen to remain in 
adherence to the tribe rather than to take part 
in its disruption by secession. Therefore when 
their village made its decision they turned back 
from the expedition and returned home. The 
place where Witauli was encamped at the time the 
decision was made was near a. great hill in the 
western part of what is now North Dakota. The 
hill is now called Young Men’s Butte from the 
incident of this action of the two young men. 

So the sacred bundle of Witauli was carried 
away in the secession of that village. It is said 
that with them the bundles of Nakanusts and 
Nisap st were also carried away, though how this 
could occur remains unexplained. However, these 
two bundles are also absent from the nation, 
being lost in that way or in some other manner. 
The bundle of Nakarik’ is also lost. 
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Seven of the original twelve sacred bundles still 
exist and are in the custody of certain members of 
the tribe. The other two missing bundles besides 
those carried away in the secession of Witauli, 
were lost, perhaps by burial in the grave at the 
interment of their custodians for the reason that 
no one survived who was qualified to officiate in 
their rituals. Or if not buried in the grave they 
may have been for the same reason disposed of by 
being solemnly and ceremonially carried out to 
the crest of some remote and lonely hill and there 
sorrowfully and with pious prayers abandoned to 
the Chief Above for his disposal by the elements. 
Such disposition would be consistent with Arikara 
custom and belief. Since the sacred objects origi¬ 
nally had been directly given, and their rituals 
divinely revealed by the Chief Above, it would 
be proper thus to resign them to his disposal, 
since no one remained who was instructed in their 
proper care. 

The rituals of the sacred bundles one after 
another have been lost with the passage of time 
by reason of the death of those who were in¬ 
structed, so that now there remains but one, that 
of Awahu, which is still functional. The other 
six still in existence are now silent, and, excepting 
that of Hukawirat have long been silent, no man 
living being instructed in their rituals. The 
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sacred bundle of Hukawirat remained functional 
until February, 19x6, when it was silenced also 
by the death of Crow-ghost and Four-rings, the 
last two men surviving till that time who knew 
its ritual in completeness. The sacred bundle of 
Awahu still may speak, for its custodian, Patrick 
Star, can recite all its ritual. Now unless some¬ 
one learns all of this ritual from Star this bundle 
also, at his death, will fall silent like all the 
others. Then indeed will be gone forever from 
the earth the testimony of the belief and hope and 
wisdom of the seers and prophets of ancient time 
in the Arikara nation. 

Melvin R. Gilmore 

THE WORD “MAYA” AND THE FOURTH 
VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS 

The word “Maya” today is generally applied 
to certain natives of Yucatan, southern Mexico, 
and Guatemala, and to various dialects spoken by 
them. More specifically it is assigned to the 
inhabitants of the peninsula of Yucatan and to 
their dialect. It is therefore surprising to find 
that this word appeared in print in 1516, a year 
before the discovery of Yucatan, and that it was 
used to describe a native province on the north 
coast of Honduras. 
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The first appearance in print of the word Maya 
is in the fourth chapter of the third decade of the 
de orbe nouo Decades of Peter Martyr, which was 
published at Alcala de Henares in 1516. The 
passage in question describes the fourth voyage of 
Columbus, which took place in 150Z-1503. It 
follows his route from Spain to Hispanola, thence 
to Jamaica and the island of “Guanassa” (now 
Guanaja or Bonacca) off the northern coast of 
Honduras. 1 “Beeing heere instructed of a lande 
lying further towarde the south,” runs the 
narrative, ‘ ‘he tooke his voyage thyther. There¬ 
fore little more than ten myles distant from thence, 
he found a large land, which the inhabitants called 
Quiriquetana, but he named it Ciamba. ... In 
this great tracte, there are two regions, whereof 
the one is called Tuia and the other Maia.” 

Peter Martyr never visited the New World him¬ 
self, yet as an authority he scarcely ranks below 
the actual eye-witnesses on account of his keen 
interest in the then newly discovered lands and 

1 The passage quoted is from the Lok translation (The 
Historie of the West-Indies . . . translated into English 
by M. Lok. Gent., London, n.d.). The original Latin text runs: 
"De natura terrae alterioris ad occidentem didicit. Recta carpet iter 
ad occidentem. Ad milliaria decem paulo amplius tellurem repent 
uastam nomine incelarum Quiriquetanam: ipse vero Ciambain nun- 
cupauit ... In magno illo tractu regiones sunt duae, Tata haec , 
Mata ilia appelatae." Lok translates ad occidentem as ‘‘towarde 
the South”—an obvious error. 
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his intimate personal relations with many of the 
actual explorers, and also because his position 
on the Council of the Indies gave him ample access 
to state papers. 

The eye-witness accounts of the fourth voyage 
of Columbus are (i) the letter of the Admiral 



written to the Spanish sovereigns from Jamaica, 
CO the letter of Diego de Porras, (3) the testa¬ 
ment of Diego Mendez, (4) the “History” of 
Ferdinand Columbus, (5) the Proban%as of Diego 
Columbus, and (6) a letter written by Barthol¬ 
omew Columbus. The first four sources men- 
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tioned do not give the native name of the land 
first discovered. The Admiral himself, according 
to Peter Martyr 2 wrote another and more detailed 
account of his voyage, which is now lost, for he 
states that “Colonus, the firste finder of these 
regions, hath left in wryting” a description of 
the currents between Cape Gracias a Dios and 
“the Islande of Guanassa, the prouinces of Iaia, 
Maia, and Cerabaro.’’ This description does not 
adequately cover the existing letter, but it may 
refer to the Commentary known to have been 
written by the Admiral and sent to the ruling 
Pontiff. 

At all events the existence of a province of Maya 
on the north coast of Honduras is definitely es¬ 
tablished by the Proban^as of Diego Columbus, 
which consist of the testimony given in court 
when he contended his right to certain revenues 
from the lands discovered by his father. 3 One of 
the witnesses, Pedro de Ledesma, stated that he 
had been the pilot of the ship Vizcaino on the 
fourth voyage of Columbus, that they had stopped 
at the island of Guanaja where they had talked 
with a chief called Imibe, and that they had then 

2 Op. cit., dec. in, cap. vi. 

3 Proban%as . . . contra . . . D. Diego Colon. In Martin 
Fernandez de Navarrete, Coleccion de los viages y descubrimientos , 
que hickron por mar los Erpanoles , Madrid, 1819, vol. in, p. 556. 
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sailed twelve leagues to a part of the mainland 
‘ ‘called tierra de Maya in the tongue of the Indians. 
Furthermore, no fewer than twenty-two witnesses 
testified in answer to a set question “that the 
said Admiral, on the last voyage which he made, 
discovered a land called Maya, which was and 
is the point called Cajines.’’ This is now known 
as Cape Honduras, and the Province of Maya can 
therefore be definitely assigned to the vicinity of 
the present town of Trujillo. 

Another account of the fourth voyage of Colum¬ 
bus which mentions the province of Maya is pre¬ 
served in the Magliabecchi Library in Florence. 
It was written by Bartholomew Columbus, the 
brother of the Admiral, when he was in Rome in 
the year 1505 or 1506. It describes the capture of 
a native canoe laden with merchandize off the 
island of Guanaja, an incident described by other 
historians. It adds that this canoe had come 
from “a certain province called Maiam or Yuca- 
tam. ’ ’ 4 This passage is doubtless the source of the 
assertion of later historians that the captured canoe 
came from Yucatan, which, they say, Columbus 
might well have discovered by following up the 

4 “Una cierta pro-vineia chamata maiam vel iucatam.” Informa¬ 
tion di Bartolomeo Colombo della Navigation di Poniente et Garbin 
de Beragua nel M.mdo Novo. This document has been printed by 
Harrisse in his Bibliotheca Americana Vetustissima, app., 
P- 473 - 
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information derived from the occupants of the canoe. 
But the Bartholomew Columbus letter was written 
in 1505 or 1506, and the word Yucatan, a Spanish 
corruption of a native phrase, did not come into 
use until 1517. This difficulty is solved by an 
examination of the manuscript which shows 
that the words vel iucatam were added in a later 
hand and are not part of the original script. 5 
That a second province of Maya existed on the 
north coast of Yucatan we shall presently show, 
and the association of the word Maya with 
Yucatan would be due to somebody’s failure to 
realize that there was another and much nearer 
province of Maya. The articles captured in the 
canoe by Columbus included metal and flint- 
edged swords, which were probably en route from 
Honduras to Yucatan, where neither flint nor 
metal is found. 

Such then is the evidence that there once was a 
province called Maya on the north coast of 
Honduras. Let us now turn to the peninsula of 
Yucatan, where there also was a province of the 
same name. The expedition of De Solis and 
Pinzon in 1508 to “those lands called Chabaca 
and Pintigron” has been credited with the dis¬ 
covery of the peninsula. Harrisse, however, has 

8 See Brinton, The Maya Chronicles, Philadelphia, 1882., 
p. xo. 
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assembled overwhelming proof that the course of 
these two famous pilots lay eastward and not 
westward from the island of Guanaja. In 1511 
certain survivors from the ship of the contador 
Valdivia were made captives in that land, but the 
real credit of the discovery belongs to Francisco 
Hernandez de Cordova, who in the year 1517 
skirted the east and north coasts. In 15x1 Peter 
Martyr wrote of this voyage: “Taking therefore 
prouissions of victuals, they bed their course 
directly to the West: and passing the prouinces 
of Coma and Maia (so called of the borderers) 
they tooke only woodd and water for their 
voyage. ... At length hauing sayled no 
leagues, they determained to anchor in a prouince 
called Campechium, whose towne consisteth of 
3000 houses.’’ 6 Alonso de Santa Cruz, the 
cosmographer of Philip II, also wrote: “And 
navigating from that island [Cozumel] towards 
the west, they passed the provinces of Conmi and 
Mayan, and they came to another called Cam- 
pechon where they found a town of almost three 
thousand houses.’’ 7 These two passages clearly 
indicate that the Spaniards found a province called 

6 This passage first appeared in the third chapter of the 
Fourth Decade published at Basle in 15x1 under the title De 
Nvper svb D. Carolo repsrtis Insults. 

1 Alonso de Santa Cruz: Islario general de todas las islas del 
tnundo . . . con un prologo de D. Antonio Blazquez, Madrid, 
i 9 i 8 > P- 5 i 4 - 
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Maya on the north coast of Yucatan, and it was 
thus shown on the Turin map of 152.3. 

The historian Cogolludo states 8 that the word 
Maya had formerly been applied to the entire 
peninsula during the period when the whole 
country was ruled by the Cocom family, whose 
capital was Mayapan (noi-1458). After the 
downfall and virtual extermination of theCocomes, 
however, the peninsula was divided into numerous 
small principalities, which were known by the 
names of the lords who ruled them. When the 
Spaniards arrived, the name Maya was applied 
only to the territory near the once mighty city 
of Mayapan. 

There remains for discussion yet another 
European contact with a province of Maya before 
the discovery of Yucatan. In the year 1511 a 
certain Valdivia set sail for Hispanola from Darien 
with part of the treasure secured by Vasco Nunez 
de Balboa. According to Gomara, 9 whose account 
is most generally accepted by other historians, 
the ship was wrecked on the reefs known as Las 
Vivoras (probably Pedro Cays) near Jamaica. 
Twenty men escaped in a small boat without sail 
or oars or food or water. For thirteen or fourteen 
days they were carried westward by the current 

* Diego Lopez de Cogolludo: Historia de Yucatan, Merida, 
1867, vol. x, p. 100. 

8 Cronica de la Nueva-Espana, cap. xii. 
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until they reached “a province called Maia.” 
Seven men had already died from their privations; 
Valdivia and four others were immediately sacri¬ 
ficed and eaten by the natives; the remainder were 
confined to be fattened for a like fate. However, 
they managed to escape, and fled for some distance 
until they came to the territory of Aquinquz 
('Ah Kin Cut ^ 3 , lord of Xamangana, where they 
were made slaves. Francisco Hernandez de Cor¬ 
doba in 1517 heard rumors that some Spaniards 
were held in captivity in Yucatan. In 1519 
Cortes learned that there were two survivors, one 
of whom, Geronimo de Aguilar, he ransomed and 
from him learned the tale here related. The other, 
a sailor named Gonzalo Guerrero, had risen to the 
rank of war chief under Nachancan, lord of 
Chetumal, had tattooed himself in native fashion, 
and had married “a prime lady of that land” by 
whom he had three children. In consequence he 
refused the deliverence offered by Cortes. 10 

10 This romantic character, who was heartily hated by his 
compatriots, appears to have organized the Indian resistance to 
the Spaniards from the time of the attack on Grijalva at Cham- 
poton to the retreat of the little-known expedition of Alonso 
Davila, the lieutenant of the Addantado Montejo. He was 
finally killed in battle near the town of Chetumal after two 
decades of adventurous life in Yucatan. The present wildness 
and ferocity of the Indians of Santa Cruz de Bravo, Chunpom, 
Tulum, etc., on the east coast of Yucatan must be attributed 
not only to the cruelty with which they have been treated by 
their conquerors and rulers, but also to the inspiration furnished 
by Gonzalo Guerrero. 
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Bernal Diaz 11 has a somewhat different version 
of Aguilar’s story. Valdivia, he claims, was 
wrecked on the Alecranes, some reefs which lie 
north of Yucatan, to which the survivors drifted. 
The native chiefs divided up these unfortunates, 
some of whom were sacrificed while others be¬ 
came slaves. Aguilar was once destined for 
sacrifice, but managed to escape to the territory 
of another chief. “This,” writes Bernal Diaz, 
“is the true story of Aguilar, and not the other 
which the historian Gomara has written.” 

The historian S&nchez de Aguilar has still 
another tale, that the surviving Spaniards were 
finally made slaves by Kinich, lord of Zama, a 
city identified as the ruins now called Tulum. 

All the historians who have described this 
event have assumed that the “province called 
Maia” on which the shipwrecked men landed 
was on the east coast of Yucatan, with the excep¬ 
tion of Bernal Diaz, who places the shipwreck on 
the Alecranes, whence a boat might well have 
drifted to the province of Maya on the north coast 
of Yucatan. Evidently the spot where Valdivia’s 
vessel was lost and where he landed was not known 
with accuracy to his own contemporaries. Before 
discussing where he landed, I think we may assume 

11 The True History of New Spain, Maudsley transl., Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1908, book 1, chap. xxix. 
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that the ship struck the shoals known as Las 
Vivoras near Jamaica, for the Alecranes are well 
off the route from Darien to Hispanola, even were 
the vessel to encircle the Caribbean, as was some¬ 
times done on account of the strong current. 
Granted then that the wreck occurred near 
Jamaica, where would an unpropelled boat drift? 

At first glance it would appear that an examina¬ 
tion of the currents should solve this question. 
The general current sets to the west from Jamaica, 
and as Bernal Diaz records a case in which a woman 
from that island drifted in a canoe to Cozumel, 
it must be admitted that the east coast of Yucatan 
may have witnessed the landing of Valdivia. 
However, there is no “province called Maia’’ on 
this coast. A closer examination of the currents 
involved discloses the fact that near the coasts 
of Honduras and Yucatan there are counter currents 
of large volume, and these as well as the main 
current are considerably modified both by seasonal 
fluctuations and by storms. The writer has 
questioned men who know these waters well 
and finds that there is no uniform opinion as to 
where a boat would drift from Jamaica. But 
it was pointed out with varying emphasis by 
several that the usual type of storm encountered 
is known as a “norther,” which generally lasts 
several days. If a boat were cast loose near 
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Jamaica during such a storm, it might be driven 
far enough south to reach the coast of Honduras, 
where we have seen that there was a ‘ ‘province 
called Maia.” 

When the unfortunate survivors finally landed, 
some of them were sacrificed and eaten at once 
and the rest were confined in cages to be fattened. 
Las Cases 12 says that this statement slanders the 
Yucatecans, who did not practise such wholesale 
cannibalism. There exists no evidence to show 
in Yucatan that captives were ever fattened for 
eating like domesticated animals. This custom 
seems to have been primarily South American. 
It extended into Central America certainly as far 
north as Nicaragua. 13 It may well have extended 
to the north coast of Honduras, where dwelt 
tribes strongly influenced by South American forms 
of culture, if not of actual South American blood 
and speech. Again we are impelled toward the 
conclusion that Valdivia landed not in Yucatan 
but in the “province called Maia’’ in Honduras. 

After the death of Valdivia, the survivors 

12 Historia de las Indias, 5 vols., Madrid, 1875-1876, lib. 
hi, cap. cxvn. 

13 "Tienen quince 0 veynte yndios e yndias atados engorgando para 
matar,” writes Castaneda of the natives east of Lake Nicaragua. 
El Licenciado Francisco de Castaneda a S. M., sobre el estado en que 
encontro a Nicaragua, etc., in M. M. de Peralta, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua y Panama en el siglo XVI, Madrid, Paris, 1883, p. 49. 
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escaped from their cages and fled for some distance 
till they came to Xamangana. Aguilar spent the 
rest of his captivity there, but Gonzalo Guerrero 
was sent to Chetumal some five leagues away. 
Thus the region to which they escaped was that 
of the frontier between Mexico and British 
Honduras, which cuts across Chetumal bay. The 
country through which they fled is usually de¬ 
scribed as unos montes , which means the “bush” or 
jungle. Now, Diego de Landa, the accuracy of 
whose descriptions is generally admitted, writes 
of Yucatan that it is a “land well cleared and 
stripped of evil plants and with many fine trees 
set out.” Elsewhere de Landa states that the 
provinces of Cochua and Chetumal on the east 
coast were “the most populated and thickly 
settled” in Yucatan. How then could Aguilar 
have fled through the bush if he landed on the 
coast of Yucatan? Is it not probable that he 
escaped from a “province called Maia” in Hon¬ 
duras and fled through the jungles of British 
Honduras till he reached the well-cleared lands 
around Chetumal bay? 

Whether Aguilar landed in Yucatan or Hon¬ 
duras, however, it seems clear that the aborigines 
gave the name Maya to two provinces and that 
Europeans came in contact with both at an early 
date. Neither has survived as a geographical 
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name, though the word today has an ethnic, 
linguistic, and cultural significance. To the 
Yucatecan province of Maya the present word 
probably owes its origin, for, although the Chorti, 
a Maya dialect, extended into the Uloa valley 
and Maya archeological types have been found as 
far east as Tela on the north coast of Honduras, 
yet historical lines of contact and colonial de¬ 
velopment completely isolate the Maya of Hon¬ 
duras from the Maya race and the known remains 
of the Maya civilization. 

S. K. Lothrop 


STONE OBJECTS FROM NICOYA, COSTA RICA 

A choice collection of stone figurines and other 
objects from Nicoya, Costa Rica, has recently 
been presented to the Museum by Mrs. Thea Heye 
and Mr. Harmon W. Hendricks. Included in the 
group are three stone club-heads carved to repre¬ 
sent heads of birds (fig. 137) and one an entire 
bird (fig. 138). According to Hartman, 1 who 
wrote twenty years ago, such ornamental club- or 
mace-heads were manufactured in only a re¬ 
stricted area on the Nicoya peninsula. 

1 C. V. Hartman, Archaeological Researches on the Pacific 
Coast of Costa Rica, Memoirs of the Carnegie Museum , vol. in, 
no. 1, Pittsburgh, 1907. 
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The specimen illustrated in fig. 137, a, is made 
of a brown conglomerate and carved to represent 
an owl. Although somewhat conventionalized, 
the large eyes, the short curved beak, the two 
head-tufts are readily recognizable as character¬ 
istic features of a horned owl. Fig. b, of gray 
sandstone seamed with quartz, also bears the 
distinguishing marks of an owl, with a little 



Fig. 137.—Bird-effigy club-heads from Nicoya. Average height, 
x inches, (a, Owl, 15/1599; b, owl, 15/1600; 
c, parrot, 15/1601) 


nearer approach to realism. The third specimen 
(c), likewise of gray sandstone, was evidently 
carved to represent a parrot, for instead of the 
eyes being placed close to the beak and well to 
the front of the head as in the case of the owl, 
they are represented by large circles on the side of 
the head. Moreover, the beak of a parrot is 
proportionately larger than that of an owl, a 
feature plainly indicated in the carving referred to. 
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The three specimens have an average height of 
two inches, and each has been perforated for the 
evident purpose of accommodating a staff. To 
quote Hartman, ‘ ‘The highly ornamental, zoomor- 
phic features of these implements and their size, 
which is in many cases too small to have admitted 



Fig. 138.—Club-head representing a parrot, from Nicoya. 
Length, 6| inches. (15/1602.) 


of their use for practical purposes, bear witness to 
their purely symbolical and ceremonial character.” 2 
Nevertheless, such an object with a suitable 
handle would certainly have been capable of 
delivering a death-dealing blow. 

The fourth effigy of the group (fig. 138) repre¬ 
sents an entire bird, and an almost identical 

2 Ibid., page 53. 
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example is pictured by Hartman (pi. xxviii, 3). 
Our specimen, however, at some time perhaps not 
in the very distant past, met with an accident that 
resulted in the loss of the beak of the bird; then 
an attempt was made to smooth the fracture, but 
the break is still so evident as to afford little doubt 
that in its original state a beak was present and 
that the carving was intended to represent a 
parrot. The added line in the illustration suggests 
the probable outline of the missing beak. Al¬ 
though the parrot characters of the carving are 
highly conventional, the long tapering body, the 
eyes at the side of the head, and the restored beak 
are sufficient indications that a parrot effigy was 
intended. In size the eyes and the upturned wings 
are out of proportion to that of the body; but 
such proportions were often and in many ways 
ignored by the ancient artists. This specimen is 
much harder and more compact than the stones 
used in fashioning the small club-heads, and it 
once bore a high polish, but to some extent this 
has been dimmed by age and exposure. The effigy 
is six and five-eights inches long, and when 
supplied with a wooden handle must have been 
a very effectual weapon. 

The character of the perforation in each of the 
club-heads is such as to suggest that it was made 
with a hollow cylindrical drill of tough and 
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Fig. 139.—Amulets from Nicoya. Length, 1.15 inches (i) to 5! inches ( b ). (a, 15/1611; 
b, 15/1633; c, 15/1613; d, 15/1616; if, 15/1644) 
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hard cane, with wet sand as an abrasive. The 
tapering walls and a pronounced ridge toward the 
center of the perforations indicate that the drilling 
was effected from both ends. 

A number of amulets of varying forms and 
kinds of stones are included in the collection. 
Figs. 139, 140 illustrate a few of these. Many of 
such objects found in Nicoya graves are more or 
less ornamented with carved designs representing 
human, animal, and other motives. 

Five of these amulets, illustrated in fig. 139, 
show the adaption of the human figure as a motive. 
The form is easily traceable in a, in which the 
arms are folded across the body, the nose and chin 
are represented by a square standing on the apex 
of one of its angles, the mouth is indicated by a 
line with a shallow depression at each end, and 
the eyes are depicted in their proper position by 
two drillings. The lines appearing above the 
eyes are thought to represent a headdress. 

Though somewhat eroded, the effigy illustrated 
in fig. 139, e, is more realistic, and shows the arms 
turned up over the chest. Figs, b , c, and d are 
more highly conventionalized, but the human 
motive is apparent. 

Another illustration (fig. 140) presents amulets 
of another type, although a bears the character¬ 
istic angular face, with two depressions for eyes. 
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Fig. 140.—Amulets from Nicoya. Length, 1.5 inches (&) to 
7.5 inches (a), (a, 15/1646; b, 15/164-5; c, 15/1650; 
d, 15/1648) 
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In b the amulet is drilled for suspension in a hori¬ 
zontal position. Fig. c represents a tube classified 
as a bead, while the carving of d suggests a bird 
motive. 

The collection includes also a representative 
group of celts and other stone objects commonly 
found in the Nicoya region. 

William C. Orchard 

CHECK-LIST OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON 
MAYAN ARCHEOLOGY 

The ever-increasing interest in Mayan archeol¬ 
ogy is strikingly manifest in the considerable 
number of publications relating to the subject 
that have appeared during the last three or four 
years. Numerous expeditions have been at work 
in this important field, of which may be mentioned 
those of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University, Tulane 
University, Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, Archaeological Society of Washing¬ 
ton, and the British Museum. Reports of the 
activities of these institutions in the area of Maya 
culture have been published, and results of various 
studies relating to hieroglyphic inscriptions and 
calendar computations, as well as descriptions of 
antiquities from this region, have also been issued. 
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Since much of this material is widely scattered, 
it seems opportune to furnish students and others 
interested in the progress of Mayan archeology a 
check-list of the contributions which have ap¬ 
peared since 1914, not including the results of 
ethnologic and linguistic studies; nor do we con¬ 
sider investigations of the Huaxteca branch of 
the Maya people in the northern part of the 
State of Vera Cruz. In this list, also, it is not 
feasible to include the great number of newspaper 
accounts of field discoveries that have appeared 
in the United States, Great Britain, and Mexico, 
but it has been deemed advisable to incorporate 
the titles of a few noteworthy papers which have 
been read but not yet printed. 

It is possible that, in preparing the list, which 
contains one hundred and eight titles, some 
publications have been overlooked, but we feel 
confident that the citations constitute a rather 
complete record. 

Bardin, James C. 

192.6 Yucatan develops a truly American art. 

Bulletin of the Ban American Union, Washing¬ 
ton, July, pp. 676-685, 8 ill. 

Beyer, Hermann 

1915 Apuntessobre el jeroglifico MayaEk “Negro.” 

Anales del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, 
Mexico, epoca 5a, tomo 1, pp. 2.09-2.15, 
38 ill. 

19x6 Apuntes sobre el geroglifico Maya Muluc. 

Memoria y Revista de la Sociedad Cientifica 
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Beyer, Hermann 

"Antonio Al%ate," Mexico, tomo 45, num. 
1-6, pp. 141-146, 15 fig. 

Las dos estelas Mayas de Chila, Chis. El 
Mexico Antiguo , Mexico, tomo 111, num. 
10, pp. 136-2.50, 2.1 fig. 

La inscripcion del dintel 30 de Yaxchilan. 
Ibid., pp. 151-158, 9 fig. 

1917 La cifre uiez en el simbolisimo Maya. Revista 
Mexicana de Estudios Historicos, Mexico, 
tomo 1, num. 1, Enero y Febrero, pp. 3-7, 
19 fig. 

Dos fechas del palacio de Palenque. Ibid., 
num. 3, Mayo y Junio, pp. 107-114, 5 fig. 
La cifra tres en el simbolismo Maya. Mexican 
Folkways, Mexico, vol. in, no. 1, pp. 14-30, 
38 fig. 

Blom, Frans 

1914 Notes from the Maya area. American Anthro¬ 

pologist, Menasha, Wis., n. s., vol. 16, no. 

3, July-Sept., pp. 403-413, 6 fig. 

1916 Maya work of Tulane University. [Read at 
the meeting of the American Anthropolog¬ 
ical Association, Philadelphia, December. 
Not published.] 

-. See Ricketson, O. G., and Blom 

--, and La Farge, Oliver 

1915 Archaeological and ethnographic expedition 

to Middle America. Department or Middle 
American Research. A preliminary report. 
The Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans. 11 pp., map. Reprinted from 
Tulane News Bulletin, vol. 6, no. 1, Oct. 
1916-17 Tribes and temples. A record of the ex¬ 
pedition to Middle America conducted by 
The Tulane University of Louisiana in 1915. 
Vol. 1, pp. 6, v, 138, maps i-iv, pi. i-vi, 
fig. x-194. New Orleans, 1916. Vol. 11, pp. 

4, iv, 139-551, map v, pi. vii, fig. 195-374, 
New Orleans, 1917. 

One of the most important contributions 
in recent years. A record of field work in 
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Blom, Frans, and La Farge, Oliver 

the area of Maya influence in Vera Cruz, 
Tabasco, and Chiapas. The archeological 
studies were made by Blom, the ethnological 
and linguistic investigations are the work 
of La Farge. 

Bunker, Frank F. 

192.7 The art of the Mayas revealed by excavations 
at the Temple of the Warriors, Chichen 
Itza, Yucatan. Art and Archeeology , Wash¬ 
ington, vol. xxiii, no. 1, Jan., pp. 2.-10, 6 
ill., including 1 col. pi. 

Burkitt, Robert 

192.4 A journey in northern Guatemala. Museum 
Journal, Philadelphia, June, pp. 115-144, 
1 col. pi., X3 pi. 

Cain, H. E. C. See Metzgen, M. S., and Cain. 

Callegari, Guido Valeriano 

19x5 Copan, la metropoli dei Maya. Scien^a per 
Tutti, Rome, 15, vii, x pp., 6 fig. 

CoNCESION 

19x5 Concesion otorgada por el gobierno Mexicano 
a la Carnegie Institution of Washington 
para exploraciones arqueologicas en Chichen 
Itza, Yucatan. Publicactones de la Secretaria 
de Educacion Publica, Departamento de Antropo- 
logia, Mexico, tomo in, num. 8, 10 pp. 

Decreto numero 1376. El Guatemalteco , tomo 
cxi, num. 13. 

The Guatemalan antiquity law. 

Contrato celebrado entre el Secretario de 
Estado en el Despacho de Educacion Pub¬ 
lica y Don James Roach, sobre exploraciones 
arqueologicas en el departmento del Peten; 
y acuerdo de aprobacion. Ibid. , num. 79. 

The Carnegie Uaxactun concession. 

Corlett, Dudley S. 

19x4 The art of the Mayas. Art and Archceology , 
Washington, vol. xvm, no. 4, pp. 145- 
153, 9 ill. 

The photograph on page 145 illustrates 
five fraudulent pottery human figures 
fabricated in the city of Guatemala. 
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Dieseldorff, E. P. 

19x6 Kunst und Religion der Mayavolker im alten 
und heutigen Mittelamerika. Berlin. 45 
pp., 139 ill. in text and in 53 pi. 
Fernandez, Miguel Angel 

19x5 El Templo de los Tigres Chichen Itza. Ethnos, 
Mexico, tercera epoca, tomo 1, num. 
i-x, pp. 35-41, 9 fig. 

El juego de pelota de Chichen-Itza, Yucatan. 
Anales del Museo National de Arqueologia, 
Mexico, epoca 5a, tomo 1, pp. 363-371, 
18 ill. 

Gamio, Manuel 

1916-17 Cultural evolution in Guatemala and its 
geographic and historical handicaps. Art 
and Archaology, Washington, vol. xxu, no. 
6, Dec., pp. 103—xxx, 19 ill.; vol. xxm, 
no. 1, Jan., pp. 16-31, 33 ill.; no. 1, Feb., 
pp. 71-78, 11 ill.; no. 3, Mar., pp. 119- 
133, 6 ill. 

Gann, Thomas 

1914 In an unknown land. New York. 163 pp., 

59 P 1 - 

An account of a som trip from Belize to 
Progreso, visiting various ruins, notably 
Tuluum, on the coast of Yucatan. A 
description of visits to Chichen Itza and 
Uxmal. 

1915 Mystery cities. Explorations and adventures 

in Lubaantun. New York. 151 pp., 
51 pi. 

Maya jades. Proceedings of the Twenty-first 
International Congress of Americanists, Gothen- 
borg, 1914, pt. 11, pp. 174-181, 11 ill. 

The problem of America's oldest civilization: 
Lubaantun. Illustrated London News, Oct. 
3. 8 ills., restoration, and map. 

1916 Ancient cities and modern tribes: Explora¬ 

tions and adventures in Maya lands. New 
York. 156 pp., 53 pi. 

A new Maya stela with initial series date. 
Man, London, vol. xxvi, p. 65. 
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Gordon, George Byron, ed . 

19x5 Examples of Maya pottery in the Museum and 
other collections. Published by the Uni¬ 
versity Museum, Philadelphia. Portfolio 
of 100 collotype plates. 

To be issued in four parts, of twenty-five 
plates each. Part I issued thus far. Several 
errors in captions should be corrected. The 
beautiful vase in pi. 1 and n, from Chama, 
Guatemala, designated as in the Cary collec¬ 
tion, I have always understood was lost in 
the burning of the Windsor Hotel in New 
York many years ago. PI. in and xvn- 
xvm, said to be respectively from Guate¬ 
mala and British Honduras, and in the 
Bristol Museum, England, and pi. xxiv, 
labeled from British Honduras, and in the 
Liverpool Museum, are a part of the Davis- 
Gann collection, once on deposit in the 
Bristol Museum. The entire collection, 
however, was purchased about ten years 
ago for the Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, and has been on exhibi¬ 
tion in this Museum since its opening. They 
were found in a chultun at Yalloch, Depart¬ 
ment of Peten, Guatemala. 

Guzman, D. J. 

1915 Interpretacion de la escritura hieratica de 
Centro America. Estudio sobre el sistema 
grafico de la lengua Maya. Boletin de la 
Academia Salvadorena, San Salvador, tomo 
1, cuad. vi, 5 ills. 

Arqueologia Salvadorena. Ceramica pre- 
colombina de "El Zapote.” Cosmos , San 
Salvador, ano hi, num. 15, pp. 9-11. 

Hampton, Edgar Lloyd 

192.7 Rebirth of prehistoric American art. Current 
History, New York, vol. xxv, no. 5, Feb., 
pp. 6x5-634, xi ill. 

Relates to the application of Mayan and 
Mexican aboriginal architectural motives 
in the construction of a hotel and a yacht 
club near Los Angeles and San Diego, 
California. 
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Harry-Hirtzel, J.-S. 

19x5 Collections d’antiquites Guatemalt&ques du 

Musee d’Archeologie de l’Universite de 
Gand. Proceedings of the Twenty-first Inter¬ 
national Congress of Americanists, Gdth- 
enborg, 1914, pt. n, pp. 668-671, 33 ill. 

1917 Les antiquites precolombiennes des Musees 

Royaux du Cinquantenaire. Bruxelles. 
14 pp. 

Herrera, Moises 

19x5 Las representaciones zoomorfas en el arte 

antiguo Mexicano. Puhlicaciones de la 
Secretaria de Educacion Publica, Mexico, tomo 
11, num. 8, xx pp., 37 figs. 

The representation of zoomorphic figures 
in Mayan architecture, sculpture, and paint¬ 
ing is treated on pp. 17-18. 

Heye, George G. 

19x5 Eccentric chipped objects from British Hon¬ 
duras. Indian Notes, Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, 11, no. x, Apr., 
pp. 99-iox, x ill. 

Hoffman, Frederick L. 

19x7 Mexico’s pre-Columbian remains. Bulletin 

of the Pan American Union, Washington, 
April, pp. 343-351, 7 ills. 

On pp. 345-351 is an account of a recent 
visit to the ruins of Uxmal and Chichen 
Itza. 

Jager, George O. 

19x6 The “great cycle” glyph. [Read at the 

meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association, December. Not published.] 

Joyce, Thomas Athol 

19x5 An example of cast gold-work discovered in 
Palenque by De Waldeck, now in the British 
Museum. Proceedings of the Twenty-first 
International Congress of Americanists, The 
Hague, 19x4, pt. 1, pp. 46-47, x ill., The 
Hague. 

The hieroglyphic stairway at Naranjo, Guate¬ 
mala. Ibid., pp. 197-304, 11 ill. 
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Joyce, Thomas Athol 

19x6 Report on the investigations at Lubaantun, 
British Honduras, in 19x6. Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, London, vol. 
lvi, July-Dee., pp. X07-2.30, pi. xvi-xxvi, 
10 fig. 

1917 Excavations at Lubaantun. British Museum 
Quarterly, London, vol. 1, no. 3. 

Maya and Mexican art. London, viii, 199 
pp., 63 pi 7 fig. 

An elaborately illustrated handbook. 

Judd, Neil M. 

19x7 Mid dle-American expedition of the Archaeolo¬ 

gical Society successful. Art and Archeology, 
Washington, vol. xxi, no. 6, June, p. X99. 

Kreichgauer, Dam 

1917 Anschluss der Maya-Chronologie an die 

Julianische. Anthropos, St. Gabriel- 
Modling bei Vienna, Band xxn, Heft i-x, 
pp. 1-15. 

La Farge, Oliver. See Blom, Frans, and La Farge. 

Larde, Jorge 

19x4 Arqueologia Cuzcatleca. Vestigios de una 

poblacion pre-Mayica en el valle de San 
Salvador, C. A. Sepultados bajo una po- 
tente capa de productos volcanicos. Anti- 
giiedad del hombre en dicho valle. Contri¬ 
bution al III Congreso Cientifico Panamericano, 
San Salvador. 17 pp. 

19x6 Cronologia arqueologica de el Salvador. 

Vestigios de una civilizacion pre-Mayica 
en el valle de San Salvador Cuzcatlan, 
C. A., sepultada bajo una potente capa de 
productos volcanicos. Sucesion de las 
civilizaciones Indianas en esa region. 
Revista de Etnologla, Arqueologiay Lingulstica, 
San Salvador, tomo 1, num. 3-4, pp. 153-16L. 

Indice provisional de los lugares del territorio 
Salvadoreno en donde se encuentran ruinas 
e otros objetos de interes arqueologico. 
(Apuntes de investigacion.) Ibid., pp. 113- 

XXI. 
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Long, Richard C. E. 

19x4 A link between the earlier and later Maya 
chronologies. Man, London, vol. xxiv, 
no. 6, June, pp. 89-91. 

192.5 Some Maya time periods. Proceedings of the 
Twenty-first International Congress of Ameri¬ 
canists, Gothenborg, 192.4, pt. n, pp. 574- 
580. 

Lothrop, Samuel K. 

1914 Tulum, an archaeological study of the east 

coast of Yucatan. Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Publication no. 333, vii, 179 pp.; 
7.7, 1 Si fig. 

1915 The Museum Central American expedition, 

1914. Indian Notes, Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, vol. 11, no. 1, 
Jan., pp. ii-i3, 6 fig. 

The expedition was designed chiefly as 
an investigation of the archaeology of 
Salvador. 

Exodus and Iliad in ancient America. The In¬ 
dependent, Boston, vol. 114, pp. 39-44, ii ills. 
19x6 Pottery of Costa Rica and Nicaragua. Con¬ 
tributions from the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, vol. vii, 5x9 pp., 
105 pi., X90 fig. 

Contains many important comparisons 
between the art of southern Central America 
and that of the Maya. 

Stone sculptures from the Finca Arevalo, 
Guatemala. Indian Notes, Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, vol. 
hi, no. 3, July, pp. 147-17L 13 %• 

The architecture of the ancient Mayas. 
Architectural Record, vol. 57, no. 6, pp. 491- 
509, 14 ill. 

Lista de sitios arqueologicos en El Salvador. 
(Ampliation a la lista provicional de 
lugares arqueologicos de El Salvador.) 
Elaborado y publicado por Jorge Larde. 
Revista de Etnologia, Arqueologia y Linguistic a, 
San Salvador, tomo 1, num. 5, pp. 3x5-318. 
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Lothrop, Samuel K. 

19x7 The Museum Central American expedition, 
1915-19x6. Indian Notes, op. cit., vol. iv, 
no. 1, Jan., pp. 11-33, x pi., 9 fig. 

Pottery types and their sequence in El Salva¬ 
dor. Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum 
of the American Indian, Hcye Foundation, vol. 
1, no. 4, pp. 159-no, 15 fig. 

The word “Maya” and the fourth voyage of 
Columbus. Indian Notes , op. cit., vol. iv, 
no. 4, Oct. 

Luna, Carlos 

192.5 Apuntes sobre arqueologia nacional. Sociedad 

de Geografia e Historia de Guatemala, Guate¬ 
mala, 19 pp., 3 ill. 

A study of the sculptured vase from 
Guatemala in the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, published by 
Saville in 1919. 

Mason, Gregory 

192.6 The shrines of a vanished race. World's 

Work, New York, Nov., pp. 75-89, map, 
8 pi. 

On the eastern coast of Yucatan. 

1917 Silver cities of Yucatan with a preface by Dr. 

Herbert J. Spinden. New York and 
London, xviii, 340 pp., 33 pi. 

Rebuilding of America’s sacred city. Pop¬ 
ular Mechanics Magazine, New York, 
April, pp. 546-552., 8 ills. 

Mason, J. Alden 

192.7 Native American jades. Museum Journal, 

Philadelphia, March, pp. 46-73, 5 pi., 2. fig. 

Illustrates and describes a number of 
Mayan jades. 

Mirrors of ancient America. Ibid., June, pp. 
101-109, 4 ills. 

Illustrates three of four mirrors of pyrite 
mosaic found in a grave in Kixpek, Guate¬ 
mala, in the Ixil-Quiche area of Maya 
culture. 
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Maya 

19x6 Maya architecture. Bulletin of the Ban Ameri¬ 
can Union, Washington, August, pp. 770- 
778, 9 ill. 

Metzgen, M. S., and Cain, H. E. C. 

19x5 The handbook of British Honduras. London. 
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SOME STRING FIGURES OF THE VIRGINIA 
INDIANS 

One of the most widely distributed forms of 
human pastime is the making of string figures. 
These, with the related string tricks, have been 
reported from all the continents and are known to 
be particularly abundant among the Indians of 
North America and the Eskimo. In spite of their 
common occurrence on this continent, however, 
very few exhaustive studies have been made among 
the individual tribes. As a consequence our 
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knowledge of this interesting subject is still too 
fragmentary to allow the drawing of any conclu¬ 
sions which might pertain either to the origin of 
the idea of string manipulation or to the diffusion 
of any of the individual figures themselves, if 
such has taken place. That an important prob¬ 
lem exists in this connection cannot be denied, 
but at present the most that can be done is to 
record the distribution of the various figures as 
they occur and to postpone any attempt to discuss 
the subject from a continental point of view. 

During a recent trip to the Virginia Indians my 
attention was called to the practice of making 
string figures by these people. On inquiry I was 
able to procure three string figures and one string 
game, which will be described below. It is un¬ 
fortunate indeed that only three figures were ob¬ 
tainable, but these are the only ones which seem 
to be known at the present time. There is a 
common tradition, however, that many more were 
known and made by the members of the last 
generation. 

At the present day the Chickahominy seem to 
be the only group among whom string figures 
are still generally practised. Practically all the 
adults and children know how to make at least 
one figure, and many can make all three. The 
“rigged ship’’ or “making ropes,” “Jacob’s 
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ladder,” and ‘‘crow’s feet” are all common to 
them, and they have also a memory of a “butter¬ 
fly,” although I could find no one who was able 



to produce the finished figure of the latter. 
“Jacob’s ladder” and “crow’s feet” are known 
also to the Mattaponi, Upper Mattaponi (Adams- 
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town Group), and Pamunkey. “Threading the 
needle,’’ a string trick, was noticed only among 
the Pamunkey. Among these three groups, how¬ 
ever, in contrast to the Chickahominy, only a 
few individuals seem to remember these string 
figures. 

The “rigged ship,’’ or “making ropes” (fig. 141), 
as it is performed by the Chickahominy, is similar 
in final appearance to the “hogan” made by the 
Navaho, but the method of manipulation is 



entirely different. 1 It is important and interest¬ 
ing to note, however, that the Chickahominy 
manipulation is identical with that which is 
followed in Central Africa to make a “temporary 
grass hut.” 2 Every feature of these two figures 
is the same. 

“Jacob’s ladder” (fig. 141) is common to all 

1 Haddon, K., Cat's Cradles from Many Lands, London, 1911, 
pp. 47-48. Jayne, C. F., String Figures, New York, 1906, pp. 
2 - 43 - 2-45 -, 

2 Haddon, op. cit., p. i<). 
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the Virginia tribes mentioned. Jayne reports 
that it is known to Indians under this name, but 
she mentions no specific tribes. Among the 
Osage this figure is known as “Osage diamonds.” 
The Osage method of manipulation is identical 
with that which I have recorded. This figure 
has been found by Roth in British Guiana; 3 it is 
also listed from the Hawaiian Islands, and, fur¬ 



thermore, it occurs in Ireland, where it is called 
a “ladder” or “fence.” 4 

An almost universal figure is that of “crow’s 
feet” (fig. 143). A. C. Haddon secured it from a 
Cherokee mixed-blood under that name. 5 The 
manipulation is nearly identical with that which 

3 Roth, W. E., An Introductory Study of the Arts, Crafts, 
and Customs of the Guiana Indians, )Sth Ann. Rep. Bur. Artier. 
Ethnol., Washington, 1914, p. 516. 

4 Jayne, op. cit., p. 14. 

5 Haddon, A. C., A Few American String Figures and Tricks, 
American Anthropologist, vol. 5, 1905, p. 11 7. 
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I learned in Virginia. Jayne reports it from the 
British Isles, where it is called “the leashing of 
Lochiel’s dogs,” and it is also known in Ireland 
as “duck’s feet.’’ 6 It has been introduced into 
Algeria from France under the name of “cock’s 
feet;’’ it occurs among the Ulunga in Africa as a 
“wooden spoon,’’ and has been described as 
practised by the natives of German East Africa. 
There is a similar pattern in North Queensland, 
Australia. Haddon reports that Gordon found it 
among the Eskimo, and there seems also to be a 
slight resemblance between it and “two hogans’’ 
of the Navaho, just before the completion of the 
latter figure. 

“Threading a needle’’ has a very wide distribu¬ 
tion not only in North America, where it has 
been reported from the Omaha, Pawnee, and 
Kwakiutl, but elsewhere throughout the world, 
occurring among peoples as remotely distributed 
as the Japanese, the Caroline Islanders, and Euro¬ 
peans. 7 It is generally called “threading a closed 
loop.’’ 

Following is a description of the figures as they 
are made in Virginia. I have followed in part 
the system of Roth. 

6 Jayne, op. cit., pp. 116-izi; Haddon, K., op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

7 Haddon, A. C., op. cit., p. 118; Haddon, K., op. cit., p. 89. 
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The Rigged Ship , or Making Ropes 

(Chickahominy) 

L. H. Place the string radial to the thumb, be¬ 
tween the thumb and index finger, across 
palm, between ring and little fingers, around 
the ulnar side of the little finger to the 
beginning, allowing the long loop to hang 
in a palmar position. 

R. H. Reach through the hanging loop and 
around the ulnar side of the left hand. Pick 
up the dorsal thumb string with the thumb 
and index finger and pull downward and 
around the left hand and through the long 
hanging loop. Lift upward and place the 
loop formed over the left index finger. 

R. H. Pick up with the right thumb and index 
finger the string running between the ring and 
little fingers, and draw out. Place the 
formed loop over the left thumb. 

R. H. Reach over the left hand and grasp the 
distal dorsal string. Pull it over and off the 
left hand, and draw out. (Fig. 141.) 
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Jacob’s Ladder 

(Chickahominy, Mattaponi, and Pamunkey) 

Position i, Opening A with diagonal strings 
looped on index fingers. 8 
B. H. Drop thumb loop. 

B. H. Pass thumb under all strings and pick up 
ulnar little-finger string with back of thumb. 
Return. 

B.H. Carry thumb over radial index-finger string 
and pick up ulnar index-finger string with 
back of thumb. Return. 

B.H. Drop little-finger loop. 

B.H. With little finger reach over index-finger 
strings and with back of little finger pick up 
the ulnar thumb string. Return. 

B.H. Drop thumb loop. 

B.H. Reach over index-finger strings with thumb 
and pick up with back of thumb the radial 
little-finger string. Return. 

8 Position i, Opening A is a common starting point for string 
figures. Position i is made by placing the string on both hands 
so that it is radial to the thumb, dorsal to the thumb, between 
thumb and index finger, across palm, between ring and little 
fingers, around back of little finger, ulnar to little finger and 
thence to a like position on the opposite hand. To secure 
Opening A insert the right index finger from below into the 
left palmar string, pull out with back of index finger and return. 
Repeat with the left index finger, taking up the right palmar 
string between the strings which form the loop on the right 
index finger. 
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L.H. Use right thumb and index finger to pick 
up left radial index-finger string close to the 
finger and place over the left thumb. Take 
up proximal radial thumb string and slip 
over thumb to ulnar side. 

R.H. Repeat on right hand, using left thumb 
and index fingers. 

B.H. There is now a triangle the base of which is 
palmar to the thumb. Insert the index finger 
of each hand into its respective triangle, drop 
off little-finger loop and slowly turn the hands 
downward and outward until the strings are 
taut. (Fig. 141.) 

Crow's Feet 

(Chickahominy, Mattaponi, and Pamunkey) 

Position 1. Opening A with diagonal strings on 
middle fingers. 

B.H. Reach over middle-finger strings with ring 
finger and insert into thumb strings. With 
back of ring finger take up radial thumb 
string and remove thumb loop to ring finger. 

L.H. Holding the right-hand strings so they will 
not come loose, insert the right thumb and 
index finger downward between the left ring- 
finger strings. Pick up the radial little- 
finger string and draw up through the ring- 
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finger strings and place over the little finger so 
that it runs along the ulnar side. Pick up 
with the right thumb and index finger the 
proximal little-finger string, lift over the 
little finger and place on the radial side. 

R.H. Repeat on the other hand. 

B.H. Drop the middle-finger loop and draw out. 
(Fig. 143.) 


Threading the Needle 

(Pamunkey) 

Since this trick is performed in the same manner 
as described by Jayne 9 for ‘‘threading a closed 
loop” I will quote from her directly. 

‘‘First: Take a piece of string about eighteen 
inches long, and, holding it at the middle between 
the tips of the right thumb and index, wind a 
portion of one-half of it around the left thumb, 
toward the body above the thumb, and away 
from the body under the thumb, the left hand 
being held with the thumb and index pointing to 
the right. 

“Second: In the part of the stringwhich you have 
been holding between the right thumb and index 
make a small loop and place it between the tips 


»Jayne, op. cit., pp. 354-355. 
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of the left thumb and index, so that it stands 
erect; hold it there and remove the right thumb 
and index. 

“Third: Pick up between the tips of the right 
thumb and index the end of the other half of the 



string, which is hanging down from the far side 
of the left thumb, then draw it to the right 
[fig. 144]. Now make several passes with the right 
hand as if you were trying to thread the end of 
the right-hand string through the erect loop 
held by the left hand; finally pass the right hand 
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to the left over the left hand, apparently threading 
the loop, but really drawing the part of the 
string which hangs from the right hand, between 
the left thumb and index as far as you can. The 
loop, which is still held by the left thumb and 
index, appears to have been threaded by the 
right-hand string.” 

D. S. Davidson 

WAR-GOD IDOLS OF SAN JUAN PUEBLO 

Few collections illustrating Pueblo culture 
exceed in ethnologic value the material gathered 
by the late Samuel Eldodt, who for many years 
was a trader at the historic Tewa pueblo of San 
Juan, New Mexico. This collection was recently 
purchased by Fred Harvey, which organization, 
through Mr. Herman Schweizer, in charge of its 
museum at Albuquerque, has accorded the Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, the 
privilege of acquiring a selection therefrom, includ¬ 
ing two figurines of clay, made in facsimile of the 
originals so zealously guarded by the religious 
officials of San Juan, as the accompanying state¬ 
ment (fig. 145), in Bandelier’s handwriting, 
attests. A translation follows: 

I, Candelario Ortiz, Zihui-mayor of the Pueblo of Oj-quc , 
otherwise called San Juan de los Caballeros, certify that the two 
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idols called To-d-yah ’, actually in possession of the Senor Don 
Samuel Eldodt, are not the originals, but are copies made of 
clay, yet are of the form, painting, and adornment of the ancient 
ones which are under my control. 

I say and certify also, that having fear of my life should I 
perchance give away the originals which belong, not to me, 
but are the property of the body of Zihuis, whose chief, head, 
or sen-do [stndo = “old-man”] I am, I relinquished the copies to 
the said Sr. Eldodt, reserving the originals for the use and 
benefit of my said pueblo. 

San Juan de los Caballeros, New Mexico, 

March i, 1889. 

his 

Candelario X Ortiz 
mark 

Witnesses 

Julius Friedman 
Ad. F. Bandelier. 

The idols are each nine inches high and are rather 
crudely made of unfired clay. In form they are 
identical, except that the one illustrated (fig. 146) 
is slightly constricted near the base, whereas the 
other is quite cylindrical. The arms are barely 
indicated; legs and feet are not suggested. The 
entire body and the back of the head are painted 
with a reddish earth, while the face, quite flat 
save for the nose and the brows, is black (as 
becomes the warrior), smeared with white, and 
surrounded by a whitish band which widens at 
the neck. The mouth is a mere slit filled with 
red paint; the eyes are represented by embedded 
pieces of haliotis-shell. Symbolic of warriors are 
incised crosses filled with white pigment—two on 
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Fig. 145.—Affidavit of Candelario Ortiz in regard to the war- 
god images 
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Fig. 146.—One of the war-god images of San Juan. Height, 
9 in. (15/41x6) 
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the back and the front, and one on each side, as if 
possibly representing the six world-quarters so 
characteristic of Pueblo cult, to each of which, in 
the belief of the San Juan Tewa, was assigned a 
war god, or Towae, evidently Bandelier’s To-d-yah'. 
Diagonally through the body below each shoulder 
is a small hole, slightly accentuating the rudi¬ 
mentary arms. Passing through each of these 
openings is a partly stripped feather, the quill- 
ends forward. Over the left shoulder of one of 
the idols and over the right shoulder of the other, 
baldric fashion, is a double strand of red-painted 
yucca strips, and a four-strand band forms a loose 
belt, all rudely tied and fringed at the ends. It 
is possible that these belts originally passed over 
the other shoulders. In the top of the head of 
each image, near the front, a small wooden peg 
is inserted, for what purpose is not manifest, 
unless to hold a small downy feather in place. 

The term Zihui mentioned in the affidavit as 
the official title of Candelario Ortiz the signer, 
is probably Tszwi, the Tewa adaptation of Keres 
Shtwanna , the name of the masked personators of 
the cloud gods, a term almost synonymous with 
Kdtsina. If so, it may be conjectured that Zihm- 
mayor may signify chief rain priest or chief cloud 
priest. Be that as it may, the twin war gods are 
characteristic of Pueblo mythology, and their 
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images enter into many ceremonies and form an 
important feature of certain warrior shrines. The 
personages represented by the two idols find their 
counterparts, for example, in Tsamahiya and 
Yumahiya of Acoma and other Keres villages, 
and in Uyuyewi and Maasewi (the Ahaiiyuta and 
Matsailema of Cushing) of Zuni. 

F. W. Hodge 

A BONE IMPLEMENT OF THE WASHO 

So very few early artifacts of the Washo Indians 
have found place in our museums that it may be 
well to describe an unusual bone implement, now 
in the Museum collection, obtained from an old 
Washo site in Nevada. 

Today the Washo live more or less a parasitic 
existence, depending largely on the charity of 
the neighboring whites for their subsistence. 
They were quick to adopt the white man’s customs 
and to forsake their own, so that now little is 
left to indicate their former mode of life. A few 
women still practise the almost forgotten art of 
basket-making; the primitive form of the wickiup, 
rudely constructed of brush and canvas, still 
remains among some as the typical Washo dwell¬ 
ing, and rabbit-skin robes, woven on rags instead 
of on the old-time fiber or throng base, may still 
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be obtained. A source of Washo income is the 
sale of pinon nuts, a primitive food for which there 
is a growing demand by white people. Tribal 
rabbit-hunts are still conducted, but not so fre¬ 
quently as in former times. The practice of hold¬ 
ing the “cry” for the dead is rapidly giving way 
to the white man’s mode of burial, even white 
undertakers officiating. In short, the Washo 
cultural traits yet surviving will soon be a thing 
of the past. 

On the east side of Washo lake, Washo county, 



Fig. 147.—Bone implement of the Washo. Length, 6 | in. 
(15/332.4) 


Nevada, there is an extensive old Washo camp- 
and village-site. The prevailing winds from the 
mountains across the lake to the west continually 
cause the sand-dunes to shift, exposing broken 
fire-stones, flint chips, arrowpoints, bird and 
animal bones, and an occasional human skeleton. 
It was at this site that the bone implement re¬ 
ferred to was found buried to half its length in the 
sand, the upper portion split and bleached by 
exposure. As it was recovered by inexperienced 
hands before the writer could prevent it, the 
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implement was broken, but it has since been 
restored, as indicated by the stippled portion in 
the sketch (fig. 147). 

The implement is made from a split animal bone, 
ground and polished, and measures six and five- 
eighths inches in length. The pointed tip is some¬ 
what scored, but the marks do not pass entirely 
around the tip, hence they give the impression 
that they are the result of cutting down the bone 
and sharpening. 

By way of ornamentation, on one side of the 
implement, extending lengthwise, is a series of 
small drilled dots, forming a pattern not unlike 
the zigzag designs appearing in Washo basketry 
and called by them daguboloyecue, meaning “little 
spots in lines,” according to Dr. Barrett. 1 

As to the use to which the implement was put, 
one can only hazard a guess. It may be classed 
as an awl, but the point is broader and flatter 
than awls usually are, while the smoothness of 
the rounded edges precludes its classification as a 
knife. More likely the implement was used either 
for smoothing down seams of skin garments or 
for flattening and smoothing bark and willow 
strips preparatory to basket-making. If the 
Washo had employed the quills of the porcupine, 

1 The Washo Indians, Bull. Bub. Mus. Milwaukee, n, no. i, 
p. X4, Milwaukee, 1917. 
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an animal plentiful in the mountains, one would be 
inclined to term the tool a quill-flattener. 

No bone implements seem to be mentioned 
among the tools spoken of in publications on the 
Washo, and the writer saw only one set of 
gambling bones in a Washo’s possession. 

Louis SCHELLBACH 

THOSE GREEN RIVER KNIVES 

Included in the Museum collections are many 
articles of white man’s manufacture which, al¬ 
though not Indian materials in the true sense of 
the term, are nevertheless of interest and impor¬ 
tance to students of the American tribes, as it was 
through their introduction that the aboriginal 
material culture was so largely displaced. 

These products of civilization range from glass 
beads to iron kettles, including in the miscellany, 
knives, hatchets, silverwork, cloth, blankets, etc. 
It is w T ell knowm that the frontiers were extended 
by the opening of trade with the various tribes. 
A few beads and knives formed the entering wedge 
which ultimately resulted in the almost complete 
acquisition of the Indian lands, yet curiously 
enough little is known of the origin of these trade 
goods that opened the way to conquest. This 
brief historical sketch of a single class of such trade 
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goods, which were carried into the trans-Mis- 
sissippi region in the early part of the 19th century, 
may serve in a measure to show the economic im¬ 
portance of a study of such material and its effect 
on the development of the early industries of the 
country in relation to Indian trade. 

During that highly picturesque period of the 
opening of the Far West in the two decades pre¬ 
ceding the rush to the California goldfields in 1849, 
travelers venturing into the wilds of the Plains 
country and the Rocky Mountain region often 
wrote thrilling narratives of their experiences. 
In many of these are descriptions of the appear¬ 
ance, customs, and accouterments of both the 
white trappers and the Indian hunters. One of 
the tools or weapons that appeared to have in¬ 
trigued the fancy of those observers and which 
was mentioned more specifically than any other 
was the “Green River’’ knife. 

In reading several of the accounts written during 
the period, the writer noted the frequency with 
which authors referred to these knives and became 
a bit curious as to what the implements might 
have been and their source of origin. Turning to 
the Museum collections, he found therein several 
of the hunting and scalping knives, obtained prin¬ 
cipally from the Plains tribes, bearing worn but 
legible letters and brand, “J. Russell and Co. 
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Green River Works.” Certain that this style of 
knife must be of American manufacture, further 





Fig. 148.—-John Russell, 1797-1874, founder of the Green River 
Works. 


search revealed the fact that not only were the 
Green River Works an American institution but 
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that they were one of the first cutlery factories 
established in this country, that they are still 
productive, and are rated as among the leading 
establishments of the kind in New England. 

The Green River Works were founded in 1834 by 
John Russell, a descendant of an old New England 
pioneer family. 1 The first establishment was 
built on the banks of Green river, a small stream 
having its source in southern Vermont and flow¬ 
ing southward into Deerfield river, near Green¬ 
field, Massachusetts. 

Prior to his entry into the manufacture of 
cutlery, Mr. Russell in his youth had been engaged 
in silversmithing and goldsmithing, but later 
went to Georgia where he speculated in cotton 
and from 18x4 to i8z8 accumulated a fortune and 
decided to retire from business. In 1830 he married 
Juliana Witmer, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and 
two years later he and his wife returned to Green¬ 
field, the home of his youth, for a visit. While 
there his family persuaded him to settle in Green¬ 
field, but it was a dull place to one accustomed 
to the social activities of the South, and he con¬ 
cluded to enter some kind of business. Imagine 

1 For a genealogical history of the Russell family see “An 
Address by Hon. John E. Russell of Leicester,’’ History and 
Proceedings, Pocumtuck Valley M.emorial Association, vol. vin, Deer¬ 
field, Mass. This is the only complete sketch of the Russell 
family and the Green River Works. 
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the surprise of his family and friends, therefore, 
when he commenced to engage in the manufacture 
of cutlery, an industry as yet untried in this 
country and one in which Russell had no 
experience. 

A small book entitled “The Practical Tourist,” 
published by A. S. Beckwith in Providence, giving 
an account of the travels of Zachariah Allen, a 
cloth manufacturer of Rhode Island, was the spark 
which fired the imagination of John Russell and 
induced him to commence the manufacture of 
knives and other edged tools. In his book Beck¬ 
with related Allen’s observations on the steel 
industry of England, dwelling particularly on 
the extensive cutlery and tool works at Sheffield, 
then the center of the cutlery business. 

Seeing possibilities of success in the establish¬ 
ment of a cutlery factory in the United States, 
Mr. Russell built a stone and brick plant on the 
banks of Green river, being his own architect and 
engineer. He commenced by manufacturing chisels 
and such simple tools, these being the only kinds 
he could produce, owing to lack of skilled work¬ 
men, there being no artisans of the cutler’s trade 
in the United States at that time. He suffered 
a loss by fire, which however was not severe 
enough to delay his project; but a spring flood 
wrecked his buildings, dam, canal, and bridge, 
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which proved discouraging but not disheartening. 
Russell rebuilt, and was joined by his younger 
brother Francis, a merchant, who took charge of 
the sales and opened a clearing house for their 
product in New York, thereby enabling the firm 
to sell directly to its customers instead of con¬ 
signing the goods to commission houses. 

In 1836, Henry Wells Clapp, a retired manufac¬ 
turing jeweler of New York, joined the firm and 
thenceforward until the end the members were 
staunch friends. During the panic of 1837, when 
many other business organizations were forced into 
bankruptcy, the J. Russell & Co. Works weathered 
the financial storm without suffering reverse of 
fortune. 

Mr. Russell retired from the concern in 1868 
and died December 27, 1874. hi the former year 
the firm was incorporated under the laws of Massa¬ 
chusetts and the name changed from “J. Russell 
& Co. Green River Works” to the ‘‘John Russell 
Manufacturing Co.” In 1873 it was reorganized 
and the name changed to the present one, ‘‘John 
Russell Cutlery Co.” 

As above mentioned, the cutlery industry prior 
to the establishment of the Green River Works 
was mainly in the hands of English manufacturers, 
with its center at Sheffield. In those days most 
of the product was the result of piecework and 
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was done by hand, the Sheffield work¬ 
men carrying on their trade in their 
homes. Many of the families engaged 
in the manufacture of cutlery had 
been in the business for generations, 
even the women and girls being experts 
in forging blades. Steel was furnished 
them by the master cutlers and blades 
of the kinds ordered were produced. 
Hafting was also done in this way. 
Russell, with true Yankee ingenuity, 
brought about a radical change in the 
industry when he established his water- 
driven works on the banks of Green 
river. 

To begin with, he imported his raw 
materials—steel, emery, grindstones, 
ivory, bone, horn, brass, wire, ebony, 
etc.—in sufficient quantities to keep his 
factory in operation for a year at a 
time. He paid much higher wages than 
the English cutlers, and in time drew 
to his factory not only some of the best 
workmen in Sheffield, but German crafts¬ 
men as well were attracted to Green¬ 
field. 



With his waterpower machines 


Fig. 149. —The 
‘Dadley.” Length 


Russell was enabled to employ of blade, 6 in. 
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heavy drop-hammers which brought about a change 
in the system of forging the blades of the knives he 
manufactured. In England forging was done by 
hand, but by means of the drop-hammers the 
“bolsters,” or that part of the blade adjoining the 
handle, which the Sheffield men “swaged” by 
hand, were shaped more expeditiously and eco¬ 
nomically, and the blades were then trimmed by 
stamping. 

The practice of parceling out the work in 
Sheffield made the American system impossible at 
the time for the English manufacturers, hence the 
Green River Works passed far ahead of foreign 
competitors both in quality and quantity of their 
wares, and in a comparatively short time assumed 
the lead in the manufacture and distribution of 
cutlery the world over. 

Prior to the Mexican War in 1846 the blades 
from the Green River Works found a ready sale in 
Mexico. When war broke out, however, this 
trade was diverted to South America. Almost 
from the time of the establishment of the factory, 
the knives bearing the Green River stamp found 
favor on the frontiers of the United States. Many 
different forms were made, but of all the types that 
known as the “Dadley” was the most favored by 
white hunters and trappers. This blade (fig. 149) 
is supposed to have been designed by a frontiers- 
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man whose name it bore and was in great demand 
among both Indians and white men of the upper 
Missouri country from 1835 to about i860. 

Other types in popular favor among the Indians 
are those known to the trade as “Butcher Knife 
No. 15’’ and “Carving Knife No. 1586“ (fig. 150). 
The original length of the blade of the butcher 
knife was six inches and that of the carving knife 
eight inches. 

Nor were the knives used solely as a part of 
hunting equipment. The Plains Indians often 
removed the blades from their haftings and reset 
them in warclubs, making ugly-looking and no 
doubt highly efficient weapons. There are several 
clubs of this type in the Museum collections. The 
one pictured in fig. 151 is in the Old South Museum, 
Boston. 

A peculiarity of the knives obtained from the 
Indian country is that all of the blades of those usdd 
as skinning tools are bevel-sharpened on one side 
of the cutting edge. This was done in order to 
facilitate the skinning of game, to keep the edge of 
the knife pressed firmly against the flesh and 
prevent accidental slashing of the hide. This addi¬ 
tional sharpening was done by the Indians and 
white hunters themselves. When they left the 
factory the knives were ground equally on both 
sides of the cutting edge. The skinning knives 
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in fig. 150, which were 
collected from the 
Brule Dakota, show 
this beveled edge quite 
plainly. 

In the early days of 
the Green River Works 
the output was com¬ 
paratively small. Fifty 
dozen knives was a 
good day’s product; 
this would make the 
average yearly output 
about i87,xoo knives. 
Of this number it is on 
record that the ap¬ 
proximate number of 
knives shipped to the 
Far West between 1840 
and i860 was about 
5,000 dozen per year. 
Mr. John E. Russell, 
a direct descendant of 
the founder, makes the 
following statement 
concerning the number 
sent to the Northwest 
Territory. 
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“I remember hearing it said that one shipment 
of Hunter’s Knives, some sixty or seventy casks 
that went to the old Indian traders, Pierre Chouteau 
& Co., contained more knives than there could be 
inhabitants, red and white, in the undefined 
Northwest. ” 

When packed for shipment to the West, the 
knives were placed in small kegs, which were sent 
by vessel to New Orleans, thence to St. Louis by 
river steamer, and from that point distributed by 
boat and wagon-train to their various destina¬ 
tions. A great deal of the business with Mexico 
was conducted through American traders going 
from St. Louis to New Mexico over the Santa Fe 
Trail. Practically all of the knives used by the 
fur companies of the upper Missouri country were 
supplied by the Green River Works, and it was 
from the trading posts of the Upper Missouri 
Outfit, headed by Pierre Chouteau, Jr., that the 
Indians and trappers obtained their supplies. 
This organization was known originally as Ber¬ 
nard Pratte and Co., later as the Columbia Fur 
Company, and still later as the Upper Missouri 
Outfit. In 1838 its name was changed to Pierre 
Chouteau, Jr. and Co., and it is with the two 
latter companies that John Russell conducted 
his business. 

The distance being so great and methods of 
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communication slow, business with the Western 
traders was conducted generally on terms of six 
months. Knives sold under these conditions 
usually brought $1.50 to $3.50 per dozen whole¬ 
sale, depending on the style and material of the 
handles. In addition to handles of wood (ebony 
and cocobolo), ivory and rubber were sometimes 
used. These in return retailed in the Indian 
country at fifty cents to $1.50 each. In fact, Gen. 
Thomas James, 2 writing of the prices charged by 
the fur companies for the commodities of life, 
states: “He [the reader] can easily imagine the 
process when he is told that the company charged 
us six dollars per pound for powder, three dollars 
for lead, six dollars for coarse calico shirts, one 
dollar and a half per yard for coarse tow linen for 
tents, the same for a common butcher knife, and 
so on.” 

To the Indian or the white trappers, however, 
the knives were evidently worth the price asked 
for them. By 1846 the fame of the Green River 
blades had spread throughout the Rocky Mountain 
region. The mountain men, or free trappers, 
used the name of the Green River knife as a stand¬ 
ard of quality of anything traded, from a horse 

2 Three Years Among the Indians and Mexicans, Waterloo, 
Ill., 1846; reprinted, Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, 
19x6. 
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to a trap. Anything done “up to Green River” 
signified that the action was first-rate. On the 
other hand, the cry of a trapper in a fracas, or 
“fofarraw” as mountain parlance had it, “Give it 
to him, up to Green River!” had quite another 
signification. Knives were the handiest means of 
settling disputes, and since the brand of the com¬ 
pany was stamped on the blade not far from the 
hilt, the meaning of the expression is obvious. 

Ruxton, 3 mentioning the Green River knife, 
says: 

“For as may be imagined, a thrust from the keen 
scalp-knife by the nervous arm of a mountaineer 
was no baby blow, and seldom failed to strike 
home—up to ‘Green River’ on the blade.” In a 
footnote the editor of the book, commenting on 
the use of the term Green River, has this to say: 

“The knives used by the hunters and trappers 
are manufactured at the ‘Green River Works’ 
and have that name stamped upon the blade. 
Hence the mountain term for doing anything 
effectual is ‘up to Green River.’ ” 

Later, Lewis H. Garrard, 4 a traveler in the 
western country, brings the Green River knives 
into his narrative several times, having his trapper 

3 Life in the Far West, p. 199, New York, 1849. 

4 Wah-To-Yah and the Taos Trail, pp. 185, 188, 2.43, Cin¬ 
cinnati, 1850. 
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character, John L. Hatcher, refer to the blade in 
various instances, as follows: 

. . .a little bacca of its a plew, a plug, and 
Dupont an’ Glen a, a Green River or so and he 
leaves for Bayou Salade. Dam the white diggin’s 
when thar’s buffler in the mountains.” 

Relating an Indian experience, Hatcher says: 
“Sez I, hyar’s a gone coon eft they keep my gun, 
so I follers thar trail an’ at night crawls into 
camp an’ socks my big knife up to Green River— 
first dig.” 

It also appears that Hatcher would have used 
the trusty blade against even the Devil himself, 
having encountered that personage in a wild dream 
after emptying a rum bottle, for the tough old 
battler remarks: 

. . . an’ I put out my hand for my knife 
to kill the beast, but the Green River wouldn’t 
come.” 

Thus it would seem that these famous old 
knives played no little part in carving out the 
wilderness beyond the Mississippi. Few articles 
of the old-time Indian trade have had such a 
romantic and prosperous history as these blades. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to make grateful 
acknowledgment to Mr. Charles E. Hazelton, 
treasurer of the John Russell Cutlery Company, 
Green River Works, Turners Falls, Massachusetts, 
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for his valued aid in supplying the historical and 
statistical data on the knives themselves, without 
which this article could not have been written. 

Arthur Woodward 


RECENT ACCESSIONS BY GIFT 

From Mrs. G. I. Abbott: 

Eight arrowpoints. Vicinity of New York. 

From Mrs. Howard C. Benedict: 

Pair of beaded moccasins. Blackfoot. 

From Mr. Reginald Pelham Bolton: 

Small circular stone; cone-shape stone. Virginia. 

From Mr. George Bonawit: 

Arrowpoint. Ridgefield, New Jersey. 

Eleven chipped implement blanks; six arrowpoints; three 
hammerstones. Coxsackie, New York. 

Quartz spearpoint. Connecticut. 

Two arrowpoints. British Columbia. 

Two arrowpoints. Tennessee. 

Spearpoint. Wyoming valley. New York. 

Arrowpoint. Rat Hill, Arkansas. 

Stone pendant representing a bird’s head; arrowpoint. 

Turtle mound, Florida. 

Two axes. Hawikuh, Zuni, New Mexico. 

Stone animal hunting fetish. Zuni. Ojo Caliente, New 
Mexico. 

From Mr. William L. Calver: 

Two buttons of the French and Indian War. From rock- 
shelter in Haskell, New Jersey. 

From Mrs. Alice L. de Santiago: 

Basket; powder horn; jar. New Mexico. 

Pottery figure; small pottery canteen. Keres. Santo 
Domingo, New Mexico. 

Small beaded bag. Apache. 

Small beaded bottle. Pima. 

From Lieut. G. T. Emmons, U. S. N., retired. 

Two photographs. 
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From Mr. S. C. Evans: 

Five photographs. 

From Mrs. Ralph Grimes , in memory of Mrs. Geneva Moulton: 

Wooden warclub. Said to have been collected from the 
Massachusetts Indians, but probably of South Sea Island 
origin. 

From Mrs. Thea Heye: 

Large flat celt-shape stone used as mold for gold ornament. 
Colombia. 

Bronze ‘‘knuckle duster” with head on end; bronze knife 
with handle, on which is a bird. Lambayeque, Peru. 

Double jar of bronze with human figure on one side. Coast 
north of Lima, Peru. 

Stone clubhead with six points. Cayabamba, Peru. 

Erotic jar representing a man. Chimbote, Peru. 

From Mr. John B. Lawrence: 

Beaded and quilled shirt; pair of beaded and quilled leg¬ 
gings. Assiniboin 

Three pairs of moccasins; tomahawk. Santee Sioux. 

Pair of moccasins. Bush Cree. 

Warclub with quilled decoration; knife-sheath with beaded 
decoration; awl-case with beaded decoration; catlinite 
pipe with wooden stem. Oglala Sioux. 

Sixteen arrows. Sioux. 

Parfleche head-dress case. Crow. 

Bottle covered with beadwork. Pima. 

Three toy paddles; bottle covered with basketry. Tlingit. 
Alaska. 

Pair of deerskin trousers; tanned deerskin; knife; quirt; 
horn trumpet. 

From Mr. Sigismund B. Levy: 

Idol. Oreopeo, State of Michoacan, Mexico. 

From Miss Lillian Ortbwein: 

Net-sinker. Dunnfield, New Jersey. 

From Mr. William D. Phyfe, in memory of Mr. J. H. Phyfe: 

Three hundred and twenty-five potsherds; five celts; ten 
axes; nine hammerstones; twenty-four notched sinkers; 
six grooved sinkers; thirty-one pitted stones; twenty- 
three hoes, blanks, and rejects; three pestles; six worked 
stones; ten hundred and forty-three arrow, spear, and 
drill points, and blanks, etc.; gouge; three adzes; two 
paint stones. Westchester county, New York. 

Seventy-four potsherds. New Mexico. 
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From Mr. Ernest Schernikow: 

Small gold figure. Panama. 

From Mr. William Smith and Mr. William Hirsch: 

One hundred potsherds; twenty arrowpoints; three hammer- 
stones; broken celt; lead bead; bone awl; twenty blanks 
and worked stones; notched sinker. Village-site at 
151st Street and i5ind Avenue, South Ozone Park, 
Queens, New York. 

From Dr. F. G. Speck: 

Twelve hundred and forty-six negatives. 

From Mr. Edward Swenson: 

Ten arrowpoints; scraper; four blanks. South Ozone Park, 
Queens, New York. 

F'om Mr. L. Winternitz.: 

Five photographs of Ottawa and Chippewa Indians. 
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Archivos del Folklore Cubano, Fernando Ortiz, director. 
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(Jolombie, du Costa Rica, du Nicaragua, et du Mexique. 
Etoffes du P6rou, pierres sculptees, amulettes et bijoux. 

. . . dont la vente aux encheres publiques aura lieu a 
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NOTES 

Mr. Donald A. Cadzow, who represented the 
Museum on the Putnam Baffin Island expedition 
which left Rye, New York, in June, returned to New 
York on October 4th. A representative collection 
of ethnological objects from the Eskimo of Baffin 
island was gathered by Mr. Cadzow in the vicinity 
of Amaqdjuaq, Cape Dorset and Fox channel, and 
an archeological reconnaissance was made on the 
shores of Labrador and along the south coast of 
Baffin island. The ruins of ten stone houses were 
excavated and surveyed near Cape Dorset and many 
interesting specimens illustrating the material 
culture of the early Eskimo were obtained. The 
geographical and other units of the expedition 
report highly successful results from their summer’s 
work. 

During a recent visit to San Francisco the Direc¬ 
tor procured a valuable collection of Mexican 
antiquities, consisting largely of idols of stone 
and smaller objects of the same material, as well as 
a number of pieces of pottery. Among the arti¬ 
facts are two remarkable stone masks, and several 
stone idols of great interest and importance, also 
three unusually well modeled pottery flutes, one 
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of which is double-tubed. Most of the specimens 
are attributed to the Nahuan culture of the region 
of the great central tableland of Mexico. The 
outstanding pieces in the collection will be il¬ 
lustrated in a later number of Indian Notes. 


Mr. William Wildschut devoted considerable 
time during the last summer to a reconnoissance of 
the western Sioux country with a view of future 
ethnological inquiries and the gathering of speci¬ 
mens. 

The Museum has recently acquired several 
carved house-posts of the almost extinct Malahat, 
a division of the Salish on the west side of Saanitch 
inlet, Vancouver island. 


Noted too late for inclusion in Professor Saville’s 
Check-list of Recent Publications on Mayan 
Archeology, on pages 370-384 of this issue, is the 
following title: 

T-'zzer, A. M. 

192.7 Time and American archaeology. Natural 
History, New York, vol. xxvii, no. 3, 
May-June, pp. zio-zzi, 4 pis., 10 figs., 
including 4 maps. 

A modification of this paper, without 
illustrations, appears under the title Chrono¬ 
logical Aspects, etc., noted on p. 383 ante. 
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Antler implements from New York City, 2.2.6 

Apache, arrows from the, 190 

Arapaho, medicine bundle, 83; medicine mirror, 151 

Arawak. See Surinam 

Archeology , Mayan, publications on, 370 

Arikara, coyote’s boxelder knife, 114; silverberry drink, 115; 

tribal organization, 33Z 
Arrows, Apache, 190 

Ashley, Margaret E. , Creek site in Georgia, 2.2.1 

Avery, George W., death of, 188 

Ax, monolithic, from Guadaloupe, 30Z 

Basket, rare, of Santa Inez mission, 186 
Belli, Ernest F., collections of, 186 
Blanket, Chilkat, 33 

Bone clubs of the Nootka, 106; implement of the Washo, 400 

Brazil, explorations in, 163, 305 

Bronze implement from Canada, 2.81 

Buffalo-bull, smoking tipi of, Z71 

Buffalo-horn, stone, of the Cheyenne, 150 

Buffalo-robe, painted, from the Sioux, Z98 

Bundle. See Medicine bundle 

Burials in southern California, 105,.154 

Cache, shaman’s, from California, 315 

Cadzow, D. A., activities, Z98, 4Z9; Expedition to Canadian 
Northwest, 61; Objects from Canadian Northwest, 13Z; 
Smoking tipi of Buffalo-bull, Z71 
California, burials in, 105, 154; collection from Channel islands, 
64; collections from the Tolowa, 137; shaman's cache from, 
315. See Karok; Porno; Santa Inez; Tolowa; Yakuts 
Camp-sites in Nevada, 40 

Canada, bronze implement from, z8i; collections from, 105, 106. 
See Labrador; Nootka; Quebec 

Canadian Northwest, expedition to, 61; objects from, 13Z 
Canoe from the Menomini, 108 
Carib. See Surinam 
Carvings. See Ivories 
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Ceremonies in Guatemala, 68 

Central America , expedition to, 12.. See Guatemala; Honduras; 

Nicaragua; Nicoya; Manama; Salvador 
Channel islands, collection from, 64 
Check-list of publications on Mayan archeology, 370 
Cheyenne, stone buffalo-horn of, 150 
Chile, collection from, 106 
Chilkat, blanket of the, 33 
Chippewa, pipe of the, 300 
Code province, Panama, excavations, 47, 107 
Collections from Canadian Northwest, 131; from Channel islands, 
64; from Peru, 186; from Surinam, 185; from the Eskimo, 
189; from the Tolowa, 137. See Dance paraphernalia 
Colombia. See South America 
Columbus, fourth voyage of, 350 
Copper, Haida, 33 
Costa Rica. See Nicoya 
Coyote's boxelder knife, story of, Z14 
Cree. See Buffalo-bull 
Creek site in Georgia, zzi 
Cuba, bowl from, 198 

Dakota, oath-taking among, 81 
Dance paraphernalia, Karok, Z57 

Davidson, D. S., String figures of Virginia Indians, 384 
Duponceau, Heckewelder to, 91 

Ear-ornaments, obsidian, zi6 
Ecuador. See South America 

Eskimo carved ivories from Labrador, 309; collection from the, 
189 • 

Excavations in Code province, Panama, 47, 107 

Expedition, Central American, iz; to Canadian Northwest, 61 

Explorations in Baffin island, 4Z9; in Brazil, 163 

Flint implement from Nevada, 88 

Georgia, Creek site in, zzi 

Gilmore, M. R., activities, 166, 305; Arikara tribal organization, 
33Z; Coyote’s boxelder knife, Z14; Oath-taking among the 
Dakota, 81; Origin of Arikara silverberry drink, 1Z5 
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Gold, ornaments of, 118, 2.09 
Gow-Smith, Francis, explorations, 163, 305 
Green River knives, account of, 403 
Grinnell, George Bird, gift by, 150 
Guadeloupe, monolithic ax from, 301 
Guatajiagua, potters of, 109 

Guatemala, Indian ceremonies in, 86. See Central America 

Haida, copper of the, 33; wooden objects from the, 301 
Hammer, hafted, from Nevada, 1x7 

Harrington, M. R., activities, 302.; Age of the bronze implement 
from Canada, z8i; Hafted flint implement from Nevada, 88; 
Hafted stone hammer from Nevada, 1x7; Lake-bed camp¬ 
sites in Nevada, 40 
Headdress of the Pomo, 170 
Heckewelder to Duponceau, 91 

Hendricks, Harmon IV., gifts by, 106, 137, Z58, 301, 363 
Heye, George G., and Congress of Americanists, 190; Shaman’s 
cache from California, 315; The Museum’s new building, 96 
Heye, Mrs. Thea, gifts by, 186, 191, Z09, 363 
Hi jink, Jac., acknowledgments to, 199 
Hinsdale, W. G., Old Iroquois needles of brass, 174 
Hodge, F. W., activities, 305; election, 190; Heckewelder to 
Duponceau, 91; War-god idols of San Juan, 395 
Holland, collection procured from, 185; wampum belt in, 199 
Honduras, collections from, 108 
Hopi, cave objects from, 108 
Hunting territories, Huron, 1 
Huron hunting territories, 1 

Idols, war-god, of San Juan pueblo, 395 

Implement, bone, of the Washo; 400; bronze, from Canada, z8i; 
flint, from Nevada, 88 

Implements, antler, from New York City, zx6 

Iroquois brass needles, 174 

Ivories, carved, from Labrador, 309 

Karok dance paraphernalia, X57 
Knife, coyote’s boxelder, Z14 
Knives. See Green River knives 
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Labrador, Eskimo carved ivories from, 309 
Lake-bed camp-sites in Nevada, 40 
Long Island, steatite jar from, 301 

Lothrop, S. K., Indian ceremonies in Guatemala, 68; Museum 
Central American expedition, iz; Nicoyan polychrome 
vase, 191; Potters of Guatajiagua, Salvador, 109; The word 
“Maya” and the fourth voyage of Columbus, 350; Two 
specimens from Porto Rico, 313 


Mask, alabaster, from Mexico, 301 
Maya, the word, 350 

Mayan archeology, publications on, 370, 430 
Medicine bundle, Arapaho, 83 
Medicine mirror, Arapaho, 2.52. 

Menomini, canoe from, 108 

Merriam, C. Hart, criticism by 303 

Mexico, alabaster mask from, 301; antiquities from, 4x9 

Mirror. See Medicine mirror 

Monolithic ax from Guadeloupe, 302 

Museum, new building of the, 96 

Mykrantz, J. W., Indian burials in southern California, 105, 154 
Needles, brass, of Iroquois, 174 

Nevada, flint implement from, 88; hafted hammer from, 127; 
lake-bed camp-sites in, 40; pathologic plagiocephaly in 
skull from, 201; skeleton from, 304; snares from, 232. See 
Was ho 

New York City, antler implements from, 226 
Nicaragua, collections from, 108 

Nicoya, polychrome vase from, 191; stone objects from, 363 
Nootka, bone clubs of the, 106 
Norse bronze implement from Canada, 281 
Northwest. See Canadian Northwest; Chilkat; Nootka 
Nose-ornaments of gold, 118 


Oath-taking among the Dakota, 81 
Obsidian ear-ornaments, 216 

Oetteking, Bruno, activities, 108, 304; Pathologic plagiocephaly in 
a Nevada skull, 201 
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Orchard, W. C., Chilkat blanket and Haida copper, 33; Headdress 
of the Pomo, 170; Nose-ornaments of gold, 118; Obsidian 
ear-ornaments, 2.16; Stone objects from Nicoya, 363 
Organization, tribal, Arikara, 331 
Origin of Arikara silverberry drink, 1x5 

Ornaments, gold, from South America, Z09. See Ear-ornaments; 
Nose-ornaments 

Panama, excavations in, 47, 107 

Pathologic plagiocephaly in a Nevada skull, zoi 

Peru, collections from, 186. See South America 

Pestle from Porto Rico, 188 

Pipe of the Chippewa, 300 

Plagiocephaly, pathologic, 2.01 

Polychrome vase, Nicoyan, 191 

Pomo, headdress of the, 170 

Ponds Inlet, collections from, 189 

Porto Pico, pestle from, 188; two specimens from, 313 

Potters of Salvador, 109 

Pottery from Porto Rico, 313; of the Yokuts, Z98. See Vase 
Publications on Mayan archeology, 370, 430 

Quebec, Huron hunting territories, 1; River Desert Indians of, Z40 

River Desert Indians of Quebe:, Z40 

Salish, house-posts from the, 430 

Salvador, potters of, 109. See Central America 

San Juan, war-god idols of, 395 

Santa Inez , basket from, 186 

Saville, Foster H., activities, 305 

Saville, Marshall H., Check-list of recent publications on Mayan 
archeology, 370, 430; election, 190; Gold ornaments from 
South America, Z09 

Schellbach, Louis, Ancient bundles of snares from Nevada, Z3Z; 

Bone implement of the Washo, 400; gift of skeleton by, 304 
Shaman s cache from southern California, 315 
Sioux, painted buffalo-robe from, Z98. See Dakota 
Skull. See Plagiocephaly 
Smoking tipi of Buffalo-bull, Z71 
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Snares from Nevada, Z32. 

South America, gold ornaments from, Z09 
Speck, F. G., Eskimo carved ivories from Labrador, 309; Huron 
hunting territories in Quebec, 1; River Desert Indians of 
Quebec, Z40 

Steatite jar from Long Island, 301 
Stone objects from Nicoya, 363 
String figures of Virginia Indians, 384 
Surinam, objects from, 185 

Tipi. See Smoking tipi 
Tolowa, specimens from the, 137 
Torre, Dr. Carlos de la, gift by, 198 

Vase, polychrome, from Nicoya, 191 

Verrill, A. Hyatt, Excavations in Code province, Panama, 47, 107 
Virginia Indians, string figures of, 384 

Wampum belt in Holland, Z99 
War-god idols of San Juan pueblo, 395 
Washo, bone implement or the, 400 

Wildschut, W., activities, 430; Arapaho medicine bundle, 83; 

Arapaho medicine mirror, 2.52. 

Woodward, Arthur, Antler implements from New York City, 
zz6; Collection from Channel islands, California, 64; Green 
River knives, 403; Karok dance paraphernalia, Z58; Some 
Tolowa specimens, 137 

Yokuts, pottery of the Z98 
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